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PREFACE 



/^HILDEEN whose privilege it is to call the 
British Isles their native land are accus- 
tomed to sing " Home, sweet home " with much 
satisfaction. They thiiik there is no land like/ 
their own — no skies so blue, no country so fair, no 
people, so happy. 

■ This ' is as it should be. But have you ever 
reahsed that there are dther> lands, whose inhabit- 
ants, to our idea, have far less reason to exult over 
theu' surroundings, yet consider their native land the 
centre of the earth, the Land of Flowers; the home 
of all that is most to be desired?, 

" I congratulate myself," writes a Chinese author 
of days gone by, " that I was born in China. What 
if r had been born beyond the sea, in some remote 
part of the earth, where the people are clothed in 
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the leaves of plants, eat wood, dwell in the wilder- 
ness, lie in holes of the earth, and are far from 
the converting maxims of ancient kings ? But 
happily I have been born in China ; I have a house 
to live in, have furniture and food. I have clothing 
and caps and infinite blessing. Truly, the highest 
felicity is mine ! " 

This old writer knew little about foreign 
countries, but young China of to-day is anxious to 
learn from and visit the great lands of the -West. 
It is well, therefore, that the youhg people of 
England should become better acquainted with the' 
life of .a people whose existence numbered several 
thousands of years before the Eoman legions set 
sail for the white cliffs of Albion. 

China has been my home for more than five-and- 
twenty years, and so it is possible for me to look 
through Chinese spectacles, and T am able, to a 
certain extent, to understand how they feel about 
people of other lands. Many Chinese men and 
women are dear and trusted friends of mine. They 
do not cease to be Chinese when they become 
Christians, but their bravery in time of danger and 
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their steadfastness in the face of death compel the 
admiration of all who hear their story. 

China is worth winning for Jesus, in order that 
many more such precious jewels as the brave souls 
•who Mtely suffered martyrdom for His dear sake 
may adorn the diadem of our Kedeemer. 

MARY T. BEYSON. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THE LAND OF TOPSY-TUEVY. 

rriHE adventures of "Alice in Wonderland," 
-■- together with the strange sights she saw 
when she made the unique venture of stepping 
" through the Looking-glass," . have excited many 
a youthful imagination. The travels of Gulliver, 
too, and the amazing customs of the countries he 
visited, have amused and delighted young people 
for many generations. 

I Yet perhaps not a few have failed to realise that 
far awayj at the ends of the earth, there really 
exists, at the present time, a great empire the 
manners and customs of whose people are in most 
respects sci exactly the contrary of our own that it 
might well, be dubbed the land of topsy-turvy. 
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This country is China, the land of the pigtail, 
the home of dainty porcelain and resplendent silks 
and satins, of fragrant tea and wondrously carved 
ivories. 

That ancient empire, with its mighty rivers, its 
lakes like inland seas, its giant mountain ranges, 
abundant mineral trea,sures, and its wealth of 
flowers and foliage, has much that is worth the 
seeing. Its dark-eyed people, and the children of 
the land all attired like miniature men and women 
in the same blue cotton garments, and wearing the 
indispensable queue, — a people for the most part 
industrious, law-abiding and clannish, — are well 
worth the knowing. 

China has been called the " ancestor kingdom 
of all the world," for ages before oui* predecessors 
in these islands wandered as naked savages among 
the dense, pathless forests, the Chinese had attaineij 
to a high degree of civilisation. 

It was the ancient belief of Chinese writers that 
millions of years separated the first authentic 
records of their race from the time of Confucius. 
They therefore, it is believed, invented a series of 
epochs to fill up the gap between the Creation and 
the Chow dynasty. Chinese literature is the most 
comprehensive and exclusive in Asia. 

Fuh-he, one 6f their earliest rulers, is said to 
have divided: the people into tribes, discovered iron, 
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and selected days for religious observances. He is 
mentioned as having reigned one hundred and 
fifteen years,. and though he flourished in the tin\e 
of the early biblical patriarchs, his reputed tomb in 
the province of. Shen-si is visited to-day. 

It was during the reign of Shun, about. 2300 
years B.C., that the " Great Yu " accomplished the 
draining away of, ai disastrous flood. For nine 
years he is represented as working at this arduous 
undertaking, and, as a reward for this and other 
work, at the death of Shun he was called to ascend 
the throne. 

Confucius, the great sage whose name is revered 
throughout-China to-day, lived six centuries before 
Christ and compiled the ancient records into some 
of the books known as the classics. 

The Chinese have discovered and learnt so much 
through' the dim ages of the past that it almost 
seems as* if they had spent tens of centuries in for- 
getting what they once knew. They invented 
printing at the end of the sixth century a.d., nine 
hundred years before it' was discovered in Europe. 
They still print from fixed blocks as we print wood- 
cuts. Thay invented gunpowder, and the use of the 
magnetic compass was discovered by them. 

Centuries have swept over the great. Middle 
Kingdom and made little impression upon it, so 
that in walking through Chinese ^streets to-day 
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you may feel you are seeing the sights that your 
remote ancestors might have seen had they visited 
the wondrous empire of Cathay a thousand years 
ago. Coins dating back as far as the time of our 
Lord I have myself found in strings of cash in 
common use, and not infrequently coins which are 
known to have been minted before Moses led the 
children of Israel out of Egypt are found among 
ancient ruins. 

Before you have been long in China, you will be 
impressed by the " upside-downness " of everything 
you meet with, according to English ideas. In the 
Celestial Empire the place of honour is on the left 
hand. You do not speak of a man having a wise 
head, for thie seat of intellect is in the stomach. 
A courageous man is not spoken of as being " lion- 
hearted," but as having "a great liver." In 
England we build our houses storey upon storey, but 
the better-class houses of China have the rooms 
ranged one behind the other, with a large open 
court in the centre, decorated with shrubs and 
miniature ponds and flowering plants, so that the 
house appears to be built round the garden, instead 
of the garden surrounding the house. 

Again,< Chinese books always commence where 
we should write " finis," and are printed in pei*- 
pendicular columns down the page. A Chinaman 
shakes his own hands, and not the hand. of his 
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friend. We use blacking to clean our boots, they 
apply whiting to the edges of the thick soles of 
their cloth shoes. The Chinese compass points to 
the south. For a gentleman to take off his hat, 
during the season in which hats are worn, is a 
mark of great disrespect in China ; and then women, 
or men (for men are constantly employed in doing 
what we call " needlewoman's work "), begin to sew 
a seam at the point at which we leave off. 

Chinese pillows are made of bamboo, or in winter 
stuffed with straw into a hard bolster. A China- 
man would object to sleep on a soft feather pillow. 
Our bridal white is the colour for mourning in 
China, and a bride's attendants are not youthful 
maidens, but old women. In north China bed- 
steads are brick or mud platforms, extending across 
one end of the room and heated by flues, like our 
coppers — 'and one bed often accommodates a family 
of several generations. 

The most welcome present that can be offered to 
an elderly person in China is a coffin. It is not 
looked upon as a suggestion that it is ti^e they 
" shuffled off this mortal coil," but rather as an 
instance of kindly, sympathetic foresight, which is 
anxious that an old relative's heart should l^e set 
at rest by the knowledge that his most necessary 
wants are supplied. Coffins receive the name of 
"longevity boards," and the gorgeous silken 
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shrouds in which the illustrious dead are usually 
robed are ornamented with characters expressing 
the wish that they may live ten thousand years ! 

Chinese streets are as narrow as English lanes, 
except the streets of Peking, and are destitute of , 
side-paths. But where have you seen such a blaze 
of bright colours as that which meets your eye as 
you gaze down the vista of " calling or beckoning 
boards," which hang ^ perpendiculiarly over every 
shop front? The ornamental Chinese characters, 
designating the wares offered for sale by some 
poetic phi'ase, are engraved in gold upon a blue, 
black, or vermilion ground. Various emblems of 
the different trades are hung out as they used to 
be in England in olden days. A large gilded coin 
or a string of gilded cash indicates the money 
changers, a small piece of carpet the carpet shop, 
and a gigantic boot or shoe the cobbler's. 

In front of the principal shops the poorer trades- 
people erect a large number of small stalls, upon 
which a bewildering variety of cheap wares are 
spread out for sale. Here are pipes and snuff- 
bottles, caps and cap-buttons, and all sorts of 
embroidered trifles made up into cases for fans, 
watches; pipes, or spectacles. These small re- 
ceptacles hang to the button of a man's coat ; for 
a Chinaman has no pockets, and import?int papers 
are frequently lost by being stowed away in his 
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shoe, the crown of his cap, or the folds of his 
girdle. ! 

Very often the stall is a complete travelling 
restaurant, which supplies baked yams, steamed or 
fried balls of dough, fried fish, dough-string soup, 
cabbage soup, and a great variety of other dainties 
at a ludicrously low price. 

The shops themselves appear as if they had been 
deprived of their fronts, being without windows or 
doors, but shutters close ;them up at nightfall. 
Many are very richly carved and gilded. 

Here you see a shoe store with every variety of 
the curious, .unserviceable cloth shoe which is worn 
from beyond the Great Wall in the north to Canton 
in the , far south. It is little more than a house 
slipper, the soles being formed of layers of old 
calico pasted together, and it would be worn out by 
an active European in a day or two. This useless 
foot-gear makes it impossible for a Chinaman to 
walk out in rainy or damp weather, so that it will 
not surprise you to hear that the Chinese word for 
"impossible" is composed of characters meaning " pre- 
vented by the rain." Mobs have frequently been 
dispersed by a heavy rain, and at the time of the 
Tientsin massacre of 1870 the foreigners were 
undoubtedly saved from universal destruction by a 
tremendous downpour, ushering in the rainy season, 
which scattered the rioters. Even the commander 
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of a Chinese army wears boots of black satin, so 
that the coolie with straw sandals (or quite as 
often barefooted) is as well off, for most practical 
purposes, as his wealthy countrymen. 

Second-hand clothes shops, with garments of gor- 
geous colouring and rich material, abound, many 




THE COOK-SHOP. 
(Frmn a Chinese Drawing.) 



of the commoner garments being sold by auction 
to a lively crowd which blocks up the already too 
narrow roadway. Silk, fur, crockery ware, and curio 
shops are always attractive to foreign visitors. 

Among the curios is one of the specialities of 
Tientsin — the mud figures painted in a most artistic 
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- manner into an exact likeness of the various types 
which throng the streets. They can be purchased 
for a few pence, but will not bear carriage, and 




THE PROVISION-SE'LLEK. 
(From a Chinese Dravn'ng,) 



quickly dissolve again into the clay from which 
they were formed. 

Fans, lanterns, and pipes are necessaries of life 
to the Chinese, and are offered for sale on every 
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side, at a price to suit all pockets. The poorest 
beggar may be seen in the .hot season waying his 
ragged palm-leaf, and soldiers on the march consider 
both the fan and lantern an indispensable part of 
their kit. Foreign drill masters who seek to de- 
prive the " braves " of these little comforts, are con- 




A OOBBLBK. 



sidered itiost unreasonable. An attack made upon 
the English army at Ning-po in the yew 1842 was 
entirely frustrated by the fact that every soldier 
was carrying a lighted lantern,! 

I have mentioned that Chinese streets have no 
side-paths, but they are crowded with pedestrians. 
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Man is very largely a beast of burden all over 
China. Coolies armed with ropes, to which baskets 
are; attached, suspended from a pole, qarry every 
kind of merchandise in the Middle Kingdom. The 
water-supply for a Chinese city of a million of in- 
habitants is all carried in this way in buckets, the 
bearers meanwhile singing their loud carrying-song. 
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The strange-looking heavy barrows of the land are 
pressed into service for the transport of large cases 
or bales of goods. 

The retinue of a great official— a motley, shabby 
crew — precedes the great man, who rides in a sedan 
chair, borne by the number of coolies to which his 
rank entitles him ; or he may ride upon one of the 
dwarf unkempt horses of the country. Strings of 
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jinrikshas — the enlarged "baby -carriage in such 
universal use in the Far East— clog the roads and 
collide with the Peking carts. The latter vehicle 
is peculiar to China, and is the most inconvenient, 
uncomfortable mode of transportation it is possible 
to imagine. It bears some resemblance to a large 
dpg-kennel placed upon solid axles and heavy nail- 
studded wheels, being drawn by a couple of mules 
arranged tandem-wise. 

You must get into the cart from the front, by 
the help of a high stool^ and scrambling over the 
heavy bars of wood which serve for shafts, crawl in 
on hands and knees, and turning round, sitting if 
you choose, upon your heels, face the front. But 
unless you have well cushioned and padded the 
back of your " dog-kennel," you will soon implore 
the driver, who sits upon the shaft flourishing his 
whip, to call a halt. Starting again, you will hold 
on desperately to the sides of your strange equipage, 
to lessen the shock which occurs when the spring- 
less wheels stuml^le over enormous stones or cross 
the deep ruts which cut up every highroad in the 
empire. 

Tea-shops in China take the place of public- 
houses in England, and are always thronged with 
men discussing the news of the day over their cup 
of tea. A small pinch of tea is placed in the cup, 
which is filled up with boiling water over and over 
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again, however many cups are taken. Melon seeds, 
sunflower seeds, and pea nuts are partaken of with 
the tea, and serve to while away the time. 

In China you would say of any matter of general 
interest, " It is the talk of the tea-shops," and not, 
as in England, " The papers are full of it." Yet of 
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late years newspapers under foreign control have 
been very largely patronised throughout the 
empire. 

Great reverence is felt for the printed character 
in China, and a Chinaman would never ' dream of 
wrapping up atticles in printed paper, 'treading it' 
Underfodt; or using > it for any menial 'purpose.' 
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As you walk along, the streets, you will often see 
boxes fixed up on the walls with the request that 
printed paper may be picked up and jiaced there. 
You will also see men carrying bamboo baskets 
with a tiny flag- upon which is inscribed the words, 
'" Respect printed paper." These men go round the 
streets picking up every scrap of printed paper, 
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and the contents of the baskets are then taken to 
a temple and burned in a special furnace set apart 
for the purpose. Benevolent societies are numerous, 
whose members are supposed to accumulate great 
merit by these deeds, and so counterbalance the 
evil effect of any crimes they have committed in 
this or prervious lives. Ope of the sins of which a 
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man is supposed to be guilty, if str,uck dead by 
lightning, is disrespect of the printed page. 

Barbers are also met with on the streets, carrying 
their whole .apparatus, as a Chinaman must have 
hi^head shaved — that is, the front part of it — ^very 
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frequently if he is to present a respectable appear- 
ance. He does not mind the publicity, and sits 
there in an angle of the crowded street having his 
toilet performed. 

A string of beggars will often meet your gaze, 
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for blind beggars, holding to each other's tunics, 
make a sad procession, blindness being so common 
in China. Tradespeople have an arrangement with 
the king . or chief of the beggars, and pay the tax 
without grumbling. Other beggars sit upon the 
bare ground and exhibit the most terrible de- 
formities, some of them, it is said, having allowed 
themselves to be mutilated in order that they may 
thus earn a living. 

Outside the flour - dealer's shop you will see 
another article of diet largely used by the Chinese. 
This is vermicelli, stretched in skeius or hanks 
across a frame to dry. The sun dries it, and the 
dust from the streets gives it a yellowish tinge 
and the only flavour of which the common dough- 
string soup can boast. . 

Other articles of food carried about by itinerant 
hawkers are crab apples stewed in syrup and strung 
upon the separate shaws of a broom, being sold 
for less than a farthing a straw. Pea-nut candy 
is sold at one cash a square and sesame wafers 
at an equally cheap rate. 

Fortune tellers, native medicine men, or quacks, 
all are found pursuing their callings in the narrow 
streets of the most populous of Chinese cities. 

Towns are usually surrounded by ancient walls, 
with long lines of battlements pierced by gabled 
gate towers, guarded by a small band of soldiers. 
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Within the cool, tunnelled archway of the gate 
public proclamations are pasted, such as those 
issued in so many cities ordering the destruction 
'.of all foreigners during the terrible rising of 
1900. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THKOUGH CHINESE SPECTACLES. 
I 

"Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ooisels as ithers see us!" 

rriHUS isang the bard of Scotland, and the traveller 
-*- in China is constantly reminded that although 
previously he had imagined the Chinese an eccen- 
tric race, with peculiar customs, as a matter of fact 
it is the appearance and manners of Europeans that 
are mirth-inspiring and altogether ridiculous. 

Let us then consent to look at ourselves for 
a little while through' Chinese spectacles, and we 
may then begin to understand why it is that 
Chinese crowds never wfeary of following us, to 
study our eccentricities, while children shout out 
uncomplimentary names, and even the dogs take 
up the strain and warn us from afar. 

The first thing about us a Chinaman notices is 
our clothing. It is clear that cloth must be very 
dear in Western lands, since we are compelled to 
array ourselves in garments which in such an 

IS 
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objectionable ' way define the figure. Everyone 
knows ths),t' the proper attire, for men of any 
position, is the graceful flowing robe of the Chinese 
teacher. The clothing of European ladies, should 
they indulge in tight- , 
fitting garments, is 
considered even more 
offensive. 

Then look at the 
strange appearance 
presented by a for- 
eigner's head. The 
hair is allowed to 
grow all over the 
forehead, just like a 
Chinese beggar's, who 
is too poor to- pay 
for a shave, or prefers 
to allow his hair to 
grow, to add to his 
deplorable appearance. 
Everyone knows that 

the proper way to arrange a man's hair is to have 
, it neatly shaved off for an inch or more from the 
forejiead, and the rest gathered into a neat, glossy 
queue or " pigtail," eked out with silk and hair from 
the barber's store, and hanging down in a thick 
rope behind. 
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Then look at the way in which Europeans allow 
their beards and moustaches to grow, while still 
quite young, "just as if they were all grandfathers " ; 
for in the Middle Kingdom no man allows the hair 
to grow upon his face till over forty. 

To a Chinaman the Western method of dividing 
the da,y into working and sleeping hours seems the 
height of absurdity. " What ! sit up half the night, 
after the sun has set, and waste your substance by 
burning lamp oil ? " " What ! lie in bed for hours 
after the sun has risen, when daylight for working 
by is to be had without expense, by people who 
properly -arrange their days ? " they exclaim 
inaudibly, if not aloud. 

As for the necessity of taking exercise, the 
Chinese do not believe in it, and cannot understand 
the absurd mania which seems to possess all 
classes of Europeans to, walk somewhere. 

In the New Year's pictures which are sold so 
largely upon Chinese streets, for the decoration of 
the houses at that great holiday season, the 
foreigner is usually represented as striding along 
at railroad speed, with a stick in his hand, believed 
to contain a thin lance or sword. If a Chinaman 
sees a man from the West starting out for a 
constitutional, he invariably inquires, " Where are 
you going ? What is your business ? " If the 
foreigner replies that he is merely taking a stroll 
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« 

for the benefit of his health, the Chinaman smiles 
serenely, certain that the pedestrian has some 
object in view which he does not care to disclose. 
Who ever heard of any native of the Celestial 
Empire requiring a walk for his health's sake? 

The foreigner is therefore followed and closely 
watched, especially in country districts. "Jt is 
well known," they say, " that the strange light eyes 
of Westerners can see down into the earth for 
many yards, which is the reason they have 
discovered mines in so many parts of the empire, 
where no one knew they existed before." 

The medicines are many and potent, so if a 
European, attracted by the beauty of some wild 
flowers, stoops to gather them, he is immediately 
questioned as to their medicinal properties. " What 
can you see over there ? " asks another native 
curiously, as you admire the beauty of the hills. 
" Hills are of no use ; you cannot grow corn upon 
them ! " 

Jinriksha coolies can never understand how it 
is that the European, with money to spend, so 
often prefers to walk, instead of being dragged 
along in an enlarged baby-carriage. When athletic 
sports are introduced into Chinese schools and 
colleges it strikes the Chinaman as another mark 
of extreme eccentricity. A gentleman who saw a 
party of Englishmen playing football described the 
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performance as that of " a band of madmen rushing 
about after a leather ball, and at intervals trying 
to tear each other to pieces ! " 

A Chinaman's and an Englishman's ideas about 
women are as the poles apart. Courtesy shown to 
the female members of his family by a European 
is considered a sign that all Westerners are " under 
petticoat government" — they are compelled to be 
polite to their women ! " He says he is a teacher," 
remarked a Chinese countryman scornfully. " Why, 
I have myself seen him in the streets of • the city 
running by the side of a foreign woman's sedan 
chair ! " the conclusion being, therefore, that the 
gentleman in question was a footman. 

A Chinese mandarin who visited England was so 
much surprised by this peculiarity that when, on 
his retfirn home, he wrote an account of his travels, 
he reverted to the subject over and over again. 
" If you go to a feast," he remarks, " the women 
are there too, and no one is expected to take his 
seat till all the women are comfprtably placed ! 
If a woman wishes to leave the apartment, you 
are expected to rise and open the door for her, to 
pick up anything she drpps, and wait upon her in 
various ways ! " 

The impression such behaviour makes upon a 
Chinaman can be measured when we remember 
that no wife accompanies her husband to any 
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entertainment in China, for it would be a breach of 
etiquette if they were seen out together. 

He never refers to her unless compelled to do so, 
and it is a sign of a European's ignorance of the 
ordinary rules of politeness if he inquires after the 
health of another man's 
wife. If driven into a 
corner and compelled to 
mention his spouse, the 
Chinaman calls her the 
" inside person." 

A father does not count 
his daughters, as a rule, 
when asked the number 
of his children. The affec- 
tion of European fathers 
for their daughters, and 
the care and money spent 
upon their education, is 
described as " weeding 
another man's melon patch." 
The girl will soon go into 
another man's family as daughter-in-law, and what 
is the use of spending money upon her, they argue. 

A Chinaman views with amazement the cor- 
respondence between foreign friends, especially 
between husband and wife, when separated from 
each other. 




A CHINIi.SE VIRITINC- 
OAKD. 
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" What can these people find to write about to 
each other ? " they ask themselves. Few natives of 
the Middle Kingdom exhibit any talent for letter- 
writing. With them it is only a question of 
certain polite phrases, and Chinese letters to a very 
slight extent convey news or differ from each 
other. 

A Chinaman is naturally puzzled by the 
number of pages foreigners are able to fill with 
their straggling, untidy -looking characters. Some 
believe that we discourse upon political matters, 
others that we give our friends a, full and par- 
ticular account of the meals of which we have 
partaken, a question of by no means secondary 
importance in a land where the usual greeting 
is not " How do you do ? " but " Have you eaten 
your rice or not ? " 

A JEiiropean's love of privacy in his own 
home^ — his belief that his house, however humble, 
is his castle, and that he may close its doors at 
will — seems very extraordinary to the Celestial. 
"What ! shut your doors and talk to each other in 
private. Surely you must be planning something 
seriously wrong, or you would not require to be 
alone ! " 

A Chinaman's house is invaded at all hours by 
his friends and neighbours, and he cannot see 
why a European house should not also have the 
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open door. It is a purely foreign excuse to say 
you are ill or tired, and require rest. If a China- 
man or any member of his house is ill or dying, 
then indeed his rooms are crowded to excess, while 
priests make a perfect pandemonium of noise ; for 
no Celestial is allowed to die in peace. 

Travelling by boat> while anchored at sunset, the 
foreigner finds the miniature deck taken possession 
of by a curious throng, watching his every movement 
through the cracks in the walls of the cabin. 
Eesting in an inn, the courtyard is crowded, and 
inquisitive fingers poke holes in the paper panes 
of the windows, in order to investigate more satis- 
factorily. 

The foreigner grows weary under this increasing 
lack of privacy; it "gets upon his nerves," especially 
if he is out of health ; but the Chinaman draws his 
own conclusions, and considers it a very suspicious 
circumstance that we should object to what he 
considers a very ordinary state of things. 

The native of the Middle Kingdom cannot 
understand the European mania for promptness and 
for having everything done at a certain time. For 
himself, he is never in a hurry. He always feels, 
apparently, that he has all the time there is, and 
that the days are as long as need be, if not too long. 

When railways were first introduced into north 
China, the inconvenient habit the foreign officials 
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had of starting trains up to time caused much 
indignation. 

On one occasion I saw a man who had missed 
the train moodily leaving the station, and a few 
minutes later he leapt from the ferry boat into the 
deep stream of the Pei-ho. He was rescued with 
great difficulty. 

" What possessed the man to act so foolishly ? " 
I asked of a Chinaman near at hand. 

"Why, no doubt he had important business in 
Tong-Eu, and missing the train made him angry," 
was the reply, as if the man's action was quite 
reasonable. 

The extraordinary fuss made by 'Europeans 
when the life even of a poor man has been taken, 
is a matter no Chinaman can understand, for life 
is not reckoned as of great value in the Middle 
Kingdom. It is always easy to secure some 
coolie to take the place of a man condemned to die, 
if only the inducement of a meagre support for his 
family is offered. 

The laws of China are in many respects directly 
opposite to our own, for in all cases they consider 
that thfe end justifies the means. The punishment 
of attempted suicides would strike them as most 
extraordinary, for the Chinese highways are adorned 
with grand archways or "pailows" erected by 
imperial order in honour of persons who have 
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committed suicide. Some are to the memory of 
wives who preferred not to survive their husbands, 
or this or that maiden who decided to follow her 
deceased lover iato the other world. 

The Christian religion has made marvellous pro- 
gress in China, and many thousands of converts laid 
down their lives during the recent Boxer troubles 
rather than deny their Lord. Yet it is certain 
that the faith of Jesus fails at first to appeal 
to the Chinese mind because it insists upon 
recognisiiig things as they are, and not as one 
would like them to be, and calls sin by its true 
name. 

"You Christians call, things by such hard names," 
remarked a Chinese gentleman one day, in a 
• preaching hall. "Your Holy Book says that 
Judas objected to th^ anointing of Jesus, and the 
waste thus incurred, because he was a- thief and. 
kept the bag. Now if he did help himself to the 
money, we should not call that a theft but a slight 
irregularity. Only professional thieves are thieves ! " 
Another Chinese scholar remarked, " You Christians 
make so much fuss about little things ; even thoughts 
of the heart, that no man knows, you call sins. This 
is incorrect ; only such acts as the law punishes are 
sins, such as murder, robbery, etc." 

And what the Chinese as a nation find it difficult 
to understand is the 'Christian ideal, which, not- 
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withstanding many lapses, the people of the West, 
especially the Anglo-Saxon races, do strive after in 
their dealings with other races. 

The Chinese have a saying' that you should be 
" strong to the weak and weak to the strong." 
When once you have your enemy in your power, 
the Chinese can see no possible reason against your 
utterly demolishing' him. If you fail to do this, 
the populace generally are of one mind, that you do 
not take such a course because you cannot. 



CHAPTEE III. 

THE LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE FLOWERY LAND. 

T WISH sometimes it were possible for Epglish 
-*- boys and girls , to make the acquaintance of 
their brothers and sisters in the far-off Flowery- 
Land. Such droll little people you would consider 
them in, their little coats and tunics of various 
bright colours, though red is preferred. Even the 
week-old babies are " short coated " and wear a 
suit of queer little trousers and a tunic. Some- 
times the shoes are sewn to the trousers, and at 
other times they are tied on with gay little tapes. 

The mother often spends a great deal of time 
over the embroidery on the wee foot-gear. A 
favourite style is that of the cat's-head slipper ; 
others are like the beautiful lotus flower, and 
much labour and taste is lavished upon them even 
by quite poor women. 

If the baby belongs to rich parents his small 
garments are made of silk and satin, and look 
'very pretty indeed. 
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When the little one is a month old his head 
is shaved, and that day is kept as a feast day 
in the family. The Chinese consider that this 
process makes the child's hair grow more 
luxuriantly. Baby's head is usually ornamented 
with a droll little cap, richly embroidered ; some- 
times they have little tufts of fur peeping out at 
the ears. Now and then the caps are made into 
the shape of some animal's head, and you will 
imagine how coniical the little face will look 
peeping out from under it. 

When the- children are a few months old two 
tufts of hair are allowed to grow on either side 
of the head, and are pleated and tied up with 
scarlet cord. Not infrequently, especially if the 
child is the precious eldest son of the family, his 
cap is adorned with a great number of tiny brass 
images of Buddha, so that evil spirits may fear 
to molest him. Sometimes a little lock of some 
precious metal is fastened round his neck to 
" lock him to life." These ornaments are called 
" the hundred families' lock," since contribu- 
tions towards their purchase have been col- 
lected from representatives of one hundred 
families. 

In winter, the children's garments are wadded 
with cotton wool, and are so thick and clumsy 
that they can hardly move about. In north China 
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the temperature often falls to several degrees below- 
zero, so you will understand how difficult it is to 
keep baby warm, in houses where fires in grates 
or stoves are never lighted, and the rooms depend 




A ClIINESl', HOUSE. 



for warmth on the brick platforms, or bedsteads, 
heated by flues. 

Some people who have not lived among the 
Chinese, and others who have resided in the 
country but know little of the family life of the 
people, think that the Chinese are not kind to 
their children, and that l)abies have a very poor 
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time of it in the Flowery Land. This, however, 
is not the case, for as a^ matter of fact Chinese 
babies are too much indulged. Mothers think it 
very wrong to correct a child before it is three 
years of age, and Chinese nurses often look on 
with indignation as they see European mothers 
denying their children things that would do 
them harm. "He wanted it, he cried for it," is 
considered sufficient reason for giving indigestible 
food, such as unripe pears, melons, nuts, etc., to 
a child a few months old. 

Yet though the Chinese mother is often very 
unwise in her way of caring for her child, there 
is no doubt about her pride in it and affection 
for it. An American gentleman who is one of 
the professors in Peking University has taken the 
trouble to bring together some of the nursery 
rhymes of northern China, and having translated 
them, has given them the title of "Chinese 
Mother Goose Ehymes." They are beautifully 
illustrated with charming, photos of little Chinese 
lads and lassies taken by Professor Headland 
himself. 

Many of these rhymes I have heard Chinese 
women singing to my own children, as well as to 
the small native babies, and I think it will interest 
you to read some of them in their English' 
dress. 
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One of them runs thus : — 

"Mylitjtle baby, little boy blue, 
Is as sweet as sugar aud cinnamon too ; 
Isn't, this precious darling of burs 
Sweeter than dates and cinnamon flowers ? " 

I think you will agree that, in its tender delight 
and pride, few English nursery rhymes could sur- 
pass it. 

Another will remind you of the ditty told out 
upon habies' toes in many a British home, about 
" the little pig that went to ma,rket." 

The Chinese tale is as follows,: — 

"This little cow eats grass, 

This little cow eats hay, 

This little cqw drinks water, 

This little caw runs away." 

Another rhyme of the five fingers runs thiis : — 

"A great big brother ' 
And a little brother, so ; 
A big b^l tower, 
And a telnple and a show, 
And little baby wee wee 
Always wants to go ! " 

Another tells the sad tale of an old woman and 
a pie — 

"There was an old woman, as I have heard tell. 
She went to sell pie, but her pie could not sell ; 
She hurried back home, but h«r doorstep was high. 
So she stumbled and fell, and her dog ate the pie ! " 

3 ■ • I ' ' ' ' ' 
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Another song is sung to the thistle or dandeUon 



"Thistle down, tliistle down, 
Fly away, fly ; 
The hair on your body 
Will take you up high. 
Let the wind whirl you around and around, 
You'll not hurt yourself when you fall to the groundi" 

Some are more distinctively Chinese, and from 
one of them you readily gather the impression that 
priests are not held in very high estimation — 

" Pat a cake, pat a cake, little girl fail- ! . 
There's a priest in the temple without any hair ; 
You take a tile, and I'll take a hrick. 
And we'll hit the priest on the back of his neck." 

Another tells the story of an adventurous mouse — 

"He climbed up the candlestick, 
■The little mousie brown, 
To steal and eat the tallow, 
And he couldn't get down. 
He called for his grandma, 
But his grandma was in town ; 
So he doubled up into a wheel. 
And rolled himself down ! " 

I will quote but one more, addressed to a girl 
baby — 

"We keep a dog to watch the house, 
A pig is useful too ; 
We keep a cat to catoh a mouse. 

But what can we do with a girl like youV 
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A baby's cradle in China is a very simple basket- 
work arrangement, but in most 'poor homes he 
merely shares a portion of the family brick bed. 
Quite as often he is carried about all day long on 
the back of- his mother ; or an elder sister, some- 
times only a few years older than himself-, frequently 
has to act as his beareri Western mothers are 
alarmed at the sight of the small head bobbing 
about without any support, but Chinese babies are 
patient wee creatures, and do not seem to object to 
such treatment. 

-Chinese wives go to the temples to pray that 
baby sons may be born to them, but they would 
never dream of praying for a baby girl. It is a 
well-known fact that littlQ girls are not welcomed, 
but are frequently cast out to die, because their 
parents are poor and feel ^that they cannot afford 
to rear girls. They say that before many years 
have passed by girls will marry, and pass into 
some other family, whereas boys as a rule remain 
under the old roof-tree, their young wives coming 
to dwell there and bringing up their children in 
patriarchal fashion." 

Feast days are the chief times X)f enjoyment for 
little people in China, and the Chinese New Year 
is the happiest season of all. After it comes the 
Feast of Lanterns, and poor indeed must be the 
family whose children are unable to obtain one of 
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the curious lanterns in the shape of birds, beasts, 
or insects which are exhibited in amazing variety at 
the lantern shops. 

When a baby dies > in China, the parents often 
believe it was an evil spirit which came only to 
weary and give them trouble, and not their own 
child at all : and the fear of evil spirits shadows 
Chinese, home life from the cradle to the grave. 

A very large proportion of Chinese children die 
during the first year of their life. It is very sad 
to see some of the superstitious methods used to 
save a. child's life when often a little careful nurs- 
ing and attention might help it to recover from its 
sickness. It is believed that sickness is caused 
by spirits of evil, and when a child is unconscious it 
is thought that one of its spirits has been tempted 
out of the body. 

Some of the child's little garments are therefore 
taken and arrayed upon a framework of bamboo. 
The father then carries this along the streets in the 
neighbourhood of his house, crying out at intervals, 
"Eeturn, return, my child." It has a weird effect 
to see a man iii the evening twilight going through 
this strange little ceremony. 

The wife of one of our Christians — a woman of 
strong character and a devout worshipper of idols — 
,was greatly troubled when her precious baby son 
fell seriously ill. Heedless of her husband's pro- 
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testations, she sent for Buddhist and Taoist priests, 
who burned incense and repeated prayers a|l night, 
amid the incessant din of gongs and other musical 
instruments. They told her that at dawn the child 
would certainly recover, but before the morning 
broke the little one's spirit had passed away. 

Just at that time the missionary's child, of about 
the same age, had been seriously .ill, and the 
Christians had united in prayer for its recovery. 
When the poor woman *heard that the foreigner's 
child had been spared, while her own, notwithstand- 
ing all she had spent upon the priests, and all their 
Vain promises, had passed away, she was very angry, 
and declared she would banish the idols from her 
house. 

It was the turning-point in her life. She set 
herself to study the Jesus religion, and in time 
became an earnest believer, accepting Christ as her 
Saviour ; and when another little son was born, he 
was brought up to lisp his prayers to the Lover of 
little children of every land. He grew up to be a 
capable and earnest worker in the mission, and his 
mother was for many years a tower of strength as a 
helper in the work among her own countrywomen. 

One day while I was visiting a district of Tientsin' 
city I was invited into the liouse of a well-to-do 
family. The guest-room corltained a great many 
foreign ornaments, such as clocks and toys. The 
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young wife of one of the sons of the family was 
seriously ill, and as she was unable, to care for the 
precious baby son, only three months old, the grand- 
mother had been feeding it on hard-boiled rice. 

To their great concern, he had become a mere 
skeleton. He cried incessantly, and was, I could see, 
ravenously hungry. I suggested that they should 
purchase a feeding-bottle, which I would procure 
for them, and" also some condensed milk, and 
urged them to send for the foreign lady doctor to 
attend the young wife. 

In a few weeks both mother and child were well 
again, and several of the men of the family came 
to the mission house, bringing various presents and 
thanking me very warmly, because I " had saved the 
child's life ! " ' 

On another occasion the baby girl of one of our 
members was seriously ill with bronchitis, a disease 
which every winter carries off great numbers of 
little children in north China. The poor father, 
who was very fond of his baby girl, came to beg 
me to go and see her die, since all hope of her 
recovery was gone. 

I hurried with him to the bright little home to 
which he had brought his young wife, a Christian 
schoolgirl, two years before. The poor little mother 
was sitting upon the brick bedstead with the child 
clasped in her arms and a look of utter despair 
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upon her face. Several friends sat round, and all 
said, " It is no use doing anything ; baby is dying." 
I saw that there was little hope of recovery, but 
siiggested they might at least try the effect of hot 
poultices, keeping them on through the night, and 
stayed with them for several hours. Before long 
the child was much relieved, and continued to make 
progress toward recovery. 

A few days after another young Christian father 
called upon this man. He said his child was dying 
from the same trouble, and he was just going to 
order its coffin. 

" Do not trouble about the coffin," said the father 
of the iirst child ; " go home and use' the same 
remedies for your little son that the teacher-mother 
taught us to use for little Euth. It is quite likely 
he may recover." 

The man took his friend's advice, and before long 
was rejoicing in the restoration to health of his 
httle son. 

I mention these cases to show how great is the 
need not only of medical missionaries, but also of 
foreign lady workers to teach the mothers the 
simplest principles of sick nursing. 

When a Chinese baby boy celebrates his first 
birthday there are great rejoicings in the family, 
and a curious little ceremony is gone through. 
All the relatives are invited to a great feast, and 
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when it is over, the child, dressed in his gay little 
garments, is set upon a table surrounded by a large 
number of articles representing different professions 
and trades. Some of these are Chinese coins, 
boobs, the bench used for writing, and Indian ink, 
a mandarin's button, and various other things. If 
the baby-hand grasps the writing materials, con-- 
gratulations are heard on every side, for it is 
believed the little one will become a literary man. 
If the mandarin's button attracts the bright black 
eyes, and the little fingers close upon that, there is 
also great joy, for it is considered' certain that the 
family is rearing a future high official. 

Everyone who is inyited to a Chinese birthday 
feast is expected to bring some present with them, 
so the birthday gifts of the small Celestial are very 
numerous. On a first birthday many are in the 
form of prettily embroidered slippers, for the little 
hero of the day will soon be learning to walk, and 
will very quickly wear through the thin cotton 
soles of his gay' Chinese foot-covering. 

The names given to Chinese babies are known as 
" milk names," and it is not expected that in after 
years they should be used by anyone outside the 
family circle. I knew a baby who always went by 
the name of " Little Black One " because his skin 
was very dark. Not infrequently the girls have 
merely a number attached to them, as " Daughter 
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No. 1." Sometimes the age* of the father or 
grandmother at their birth is given them for a 
name, and girls are sometimes named after flowers 
and precious stones. I had a little scholar who 
was named " Enough," the paj^ents wishing, it to be 
understood they wanted no more girls. One was 
called " Ought to have been a boy," and another 
"Lead along a brother." " , 

Boys are often called by girls' names to - deceive 
the spirits, who are naturally anxiou^, it is 
supposed, to take the life of children so precious, 
whereas they will not trouble themselves to injure 
the despised girls. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE PEIDB OF CHINESE HOMES. 

ENGLISH parents would find it hard tb under- 
- stand the wild delight which agitates a 
Chinese ' household upon the birth of a baby boy. 
Especially would they fail to understand the deep 
despondency and glooru which settles down upon a 
family into which a baby girl has made her un- 
welcome entrance. 

The ■ Chinese consider it a proof of the 
eccentricity that distiuguishes all foreigners, in 
their estimation, that European fathers actually 
exhibit great affection for their girls, "just as if 
they were boys ! " 

Chinamen would never rnake such a mistake. 
They know that boys are of supreme importance, 
because they" always remain , in the family and 
continue the ancestral name. Girls^may be looked 
upon as mere passiug guests, for in a few years, 
after much money has been spent upon them, they 
go oS' into someone else's family. They are 
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frequently, therefore, not counted at all, but only 
the number of the sons given, when a father is 
asked how many children he possesses. 

A. grandmother in China considers the relation 
of her son's children as very close and near ; her 
daughter's children are of little importance, and a 
different name is used to denote the relationship. 

After several years, during which a Chinese boy 
rules the household, his mother being his especial 
slave, wearily carrying him in her arms till he is 
half the size of herself, and striving to grant his 
every wish, a strange and startling change takes 
place in his life. At the age of six he begins to 
understand, for the first time, the meaning of 
discipline,' for he is sent to school. His teacher 
is usually careful to show him that he is well 
acquainted with the ancient maxim, " To educate 
without severity shows a schoolmaster's indolence." 

Many and severe are the floggings inflicted upon 
idle or stupid boys who fail to commit to memory 
page, upon page of strangely shaped hieroglyphics, 
the sounds of which they are expected to remember, 
though no instruction as to their meaning is given 
for months or years later. I fear that English 
boys would find the lessons set by a Chinese 
master far more tiresome than the least interesting 
of their English lessons could possibly be to them. 

Schoolboys in China are expected to be in theit 
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seats soon after sunrise, and to remain till sunset, 
when it becomes too dark to read their books. 

Walking out in the early morning in China, 
shortly after dawn, the first sound that will probably 
strike your ear is the shouting of the schpolboys 
at their tasjjs. ' Through the long summer days 
they are kept at their desks, with only a short 
, intferval for the morning meal, not infrequently 
dozing with their tea,chers through a portion of the 
hot afternoon, during which all the world of China 
is taking its i siesta. 

Exercise is considered quite unnecessary ' for 
Chinese lads, and if they follow the instructions of 
the sages they will " behave with great propriety." 
" The dress of the lads pf the Middle Kingdom 
is certainly not adapted for active exercise. The 
poorer boys wear very baggy trousers and a loose 
tunicj while the lads whose friends are in better 
circumstances wear long gowns down to their feet. 
Their sleeves are always very loose and wide,, and 
being longer than the arm, they are rolled back and 
made to do duty as pockets. But human hature is 
very much the same the wide world over, and even 
the iron rules of the " Superior Man " do not prevent 
Chinese boys from occasionally indulging in a frolic, 
though I am afraid you would think little John 
Chinaman a very dull boy indeed. 

I have, however, seen Chinese prints of boys 
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tying together the pigtails of other boys, drawing 
pictures of insects which, on account of the sound 
of their names, are considered to have a disagree- 
able meaning, and making grimaces behind the 
teacher's back. And when we get to know the 
lads well in the mission schools, we find they enjoy 
a romp as much as English boys. ' 

The first book a Chinese boy studies is the 
Three Character Classic,- so caljed because the 
words are arranged in groups of three down the 
page. 

The words contained in several lines are read 
over to the small pupil several times, and he is 
then supposed to have learned the particular sound 
associated with a certain word. He then returns 
to hig seat, and in common with twenty, or more, 
other boys, employs the time in shouting out the 
words at the top of his voicBj all the rest of the 
pupils, most of them with different lessons, joining 
in the chorus of discordant sound. 

When a pupil feels that the passage has been 
safely lodged ini his memory, the lesson is con- 
sidered learne^. He then comes up to the teacher, 
and turning his .t)ack upon him, recites it at rail- 
road speed. This process is called "backing the 
book." I have often heard Chinese boys thus 
recite their lessons, and not infrequently, even 
when repeating passages with which you are 
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perfectly familiar, you are quite at a loss to know 
the point in the lesson which a boy has reached. 
There is little resemblance to human speech in the 
sounds that in one continuous torrent pour from 
his lips, reminding you of the sonorous buzz of an 
insect, interspersed with stammeriag sounds when 
for a moment a word is forgotten. 




"backing the book.'" 
(From a Chinese Drawmg.) 

The smallest boys, especially those who " do 
not take to their books," sometimes hesitate and 
stammer till " confusion becomes worse confounded," 
and you wonder if it will ever be possible for them 
to pick the dropped clue up again, when suddenly 
they start off at the same speed as before. 

The -jcurious elfect of this strange itiethod of 
memorising all lessons, with its attendant dis- 
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advantages, is well described in a passage given 
by Dr. Arthur Smith in one of , his clever and 
amusing books upon Chinese life and thought. 

It is a passage describing the habits of the 
" master," and is taken from the book known as 
the Confucian Analects. It runS thus: "He did 
not partake of wine and dried meat, bought in 
the market ; he was never without ginger, when he 
ate ; he did not eat much." 

The ydung scholar who has but imperfect 
acquaintance with his lessoh will dash on, never- 
theless, somewhat as follows : " He did not 
partake — partake, — partake — partake of wine, and 
dried meat, bought in — bought in^bought in the 
market — -market — the market. He was never 
without ginger when — ginger — when ginger — when 
he ate — he ate — he ate — he, — ate — ate — he did 
not eat eat eat eat without ginger when he ate — 
he did' not eat — did not eat much ! " 

This passage is, however, far more interesting 
than the majority of extracts from Chinese lesson- 
books, and the first sentence in the primer runs 
thus : " Men, at their birth, are by nature radically 
good." 

The strange mosaic of learning which it is 

expected the small Chinese laddie should repeat, 

without understanding, is amazing in its varied 

chafacter. In a few words the principal heavenly 

4 
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bodies are told off, the relations between prince 
and people, father and son, man and wife, are laid 
down. The six domestic animals, the seven 
passions, eight kinds of music, nine relationships, 
and ten moral duties are then named. 

The Celestial teacher listens with despair to the 
foreigner' when he insists that boys must under- 
stand what they learn. What Chinese boy ever 
did understand the hundredth part of "undigested 
facts he throws off his tongue at express speed ? 

The teacher considers that explanation, except 
of the briefest, is quite unnecessary. Boys must 
learn by rote, just as their ancestors have always 
done, and he can point with pride to the fact that 
in this practice he is supported by the example of 
the great Confucius himself. 

For it is related that Po-Yu, the son of the 
great sage, was waylaid one day by a disciple of 
his father's eager to obtain a private interview, 
before the days of interviewers, and was asked, 
" Have you learned any more lessons from your 
father besides those that we, his disciples, have 
learned ? " 

" No," replied the boy. " But the other day he 
asked me, ' Have you learnt the Odes ? ' and when 
I said I had not, he replied, 'If you do not learn 
them you will not be fit to converse with.' So 
I returned and studied them. Another day he 
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asked me, ' Have you learnt i the rules of propriety ? ' 
'Not yet,' I said. 'Then if you do not learn 
them, your character can never be established.' " 
The disciple, it is said, was greatly impressed by 
the distant reserve which the Superior Man main- 
tained towards his son. At another time, speaking 
of giving instruction to others, Confucius said, 
, " When I have presented one corner of a subject 
to anyone, if he cannot from it learn the other 
three, I do not repeat the lesson." 

Chinese boys learn by heart lists of emperors 
and kings before the dim dawn of the time of 
authentic records'. The list stops "abruptly, how- 
ever, at the na:me of the founder of the present 
dynasty, in the year 1644, subsequent rulers 
being considered far too modern to be of any 
importance. 

One small book largely used as a reading book 
is the Twenty-four Paragons of Filial Piety. These , 
examples were collected in ancient times, many, it 
is said, by Confucius himself, and give a very good 
idea of Chinese moral teaching and what in their 
estimatidn is meant by " iilial piety." 

It will be noticed that many of these examples 
testify to the weight attached to a passage in the 
classics which says, " Services of love and reverence 
to parents when alive, and of grief and sorrow 
when dead, constitute the whole ' duty of man." 
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Some of the stories sound slightly ridiculous to 
us, others so exaggerate this virtue of filial piety 
that for its sake actions that the most primitive 
sense of right would pronounce immoral, and 
even criminal, are not only condoned, but highly 
praised. 

One instance illustrating the latter statement is 
given in the story of the six -year -old son of a 
high of&cial, who lived in the time of the Three 
Kingdoms. 

The boy was invited to dine with a certain 
great man. When some fine oranges were brought 
in, since no one was noticing, he managed to slip 
three 6f them up his sleeves. When politely 
taking his leave, having to place both hands 
together, as he made his bow, he forgot the oranges, 
and they fell' to the ground. " Do you, my guest, 
actually steal my oranges ? " exclaimed the 
naturally surprised host. But the lad was equal 
to the occasion, and replied, " My mother is fond 
of oranges, and I am taking them home for her ! " 
The host is represented as being filled with ad- 
miration that a child so young should thus attempt 
to gratify the fancies of his mother. 

All through the ages Chinese public opinion has 
joined in a chorus of praise. It does not seem to 
occur to anyone that a boy in the position, of the- 
small hero might ' surely have found some other 
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way of gratifying his parent's tastes than that of"" 
stealing from his host. 

Another lad enshrined iu this Chinese Temple 
of Fame had the misfortune to lose his mother. 
He remembered that while living she was always 
greatly terrified by the sound of thunder. Con- 
sequently, whenever a storm arose, this filial son 
hastened to the grave among the hills, and, putting 
his head down to the grassy mound," exclaimed, 
" Do not be afraid, dear mother ; I, your son, am by 
your side ! " 

In another family, too poor to purchase a 
mosquito-curtain, the rest of the parents was 
greatly disturbed by these troublesome insects. 
Their filial son hit upon the happy expedient of 
allowing the mosquitoes to^ satisfy themselves by 
feasting upon his body before his parents retired 
to rest. A poet waxes eloquent upon the subject, 
and represents the lad addressing his tormentors 
thus : " You have no reason to fear me, and I have 
no dread of you. Though I have a fan I will not 
use it to disturb you. I will lie motionless till you 
have satisfied your appetite to the full ! " 

Another son of an aged mother suffering from 
the common Chinese complaint of sore eyes heard 
her express a wish that she could obtain a specific 
in the shape of wild deer's milk. Immediately he 
procured the skin of one of , these animals, and 
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attiring himself in it, joined the herd, succeeded in 
milking the does, and came home in triumph with 
the desired lotion. Needless to say, a perfect cure 
was rapidly effected ! 

Yet another lad determined to give , heroic proof 
of his demotion to^ a grumbling stepmother who 
was constantly accusing him to his father of lack 
of filial conduct. He knew she was fond of carp, 
so in midwinter, when streams were all ice-bound, 
he went to the- river to fish. Putting aside his 
garments, he lay down on the icy surface till his 
warm body melted a hole through which two large 
carp obligingly leapt out ; and he joyfully carried 
them to his stepmother, who immediately repented 
of her severity and evil deeds. A Chinese poet 
writes, "A thousand ages cannot efface the re- 
membrance of the crack in the ice nor obliterate 
the fragrant traces of so worthy an action." 

An imperial example of filial piety is found 
in the Emperor Han Wen-tL His mother was 
ill for three years, and during that time he never 
put off his clothes. He also himself tasted every 
dose of her medicine, however nauseous, before he 
administered it to her. 

During the Han dynasty there lived yet another 
filial son whose family consisted of mother, wife, 
and child. They were very poor, and finding that 
his mother was stinting herself in order that the 
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child might be bett,er nourished, he one day thus 
addressed his wife : " It, is evident we cannot 
support this child as well as mother. Why not 
bury the child alive ? Another may be born to 
us, but mother'^ place can never be filled ! " The 
wife feared to object, so he set to work, and began 
to dig a grave, when the spade struck against a pot 
of gold on which he found engraved the legend 
" Heaven thus rewards a filial son." 

Can it be wondered, at that, with classic instances 
such as some of these lauded to the skies, a China- 
man sees no harm in pilfering, and that the life of 
infants and children generally iS lightly valued ? 

There are many more similar instances of 
devotion among these " twenty-four examples," and 
the foreign reader is quite as often inclined to 
condemn the selfishness of the parents who could 
allow their children to make such sacrifices as to 
colnmend the young heroes themselves. 

The boys of the poorer classes finish their 
education early, and are apprenticed to trades in 
which their lives seem one unending round of toil. 

]\iy first Chinese home had back windows which 
looked out upon a busy street. There was a 
blacksmith's shop just opposite to us, in which 
two little lads about ten or twelve years-of age 
acted as apprentices. They seemed never to rest ; 
from early morning till after sunset one could 
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hear the clmk of their hammers and see the 
pinched, careworn young faces bending over their 
tasks. Their Kves had no gleam of pleasure in 
them, and there is no rest day in China. I felt 
quite thankful when the Chinese New Year's 
season gave, them a short respite from unceasing 
toil. 

One little lad who had 
left his country home to 
make his fortune in the 
great city of Tientsin got 
work at a shoemaker's. His 
thumb became injured, and 
he suffered constant pain, 
but no one thought it neces- 
sary to do anything to re- 
■ lieve him, and he was forced 
to, work on as before. One 
day a customer came in and 
advised that he should go 
to the Mission Hospital, 
where he could perhaps be 
cured. "We are too busy for sick folks here," 
replied the master ; "there is too much work 
to do." 

However, after a few days more of intense 
suffering the lad made his escape in the night, 
and after many inquiries made his way from 
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the other side of the great city to the " Hall of 
Healing." 

He was taken in and kindly treated, and heard 
of Jesus, the Great Physician. It was necessary to 
amputate the thumb, but in ,time he made a good 
recovery. He then decided to journey back to his 
own home in the country, that he might tell his 
friends the '' good news " he had heard. 

Should a boy show signs of ability during the 
dreary days of his school life, he is often entered 
for the Grovernment examinations, which may enable 
him, if passed, to rise to a high official position in 
the empire. It is often stated that the poorest 
lad in China may rise to rank and office, and it 
is true that there have been such cases ; but as 
a riile the money required to enable a lad to 
go up for examinations, and for continuing his 
education, deters his parents from assisting him 
thus to better his position. 

Chinese boys, I have said, have little time for 
play. They know nothing of football, cricket, 
hockey, athletic sports, or the many other games 
that exercise the limbs and delight the hearts of 
English boys. Yet in company with their fathers 
and grandfathers they go out kite-flying, and their 
kites would excite the admiration of boys in any 
.land. Some of the kites are in the shape of 
birds, fish, or animals, and are very gaudily painted. 
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Shuttlecock and battledore is a favourite amuse- 
ment of Chinese boys, and for a battledore they 
use their toes or the thick soles of their Chinese 
shoes, often keeping it up several hundreds of 
times. 

Punch and Judy shows are extremely popular 
and many people believe they originated in China. 
Other round games are " Forciiig the city gates '' 
and " Buying a lock," while " Blind man's buff " is 
played with all the unbounded delight of English 
children. 

Chinese boys sometimes keep pets, one of these 
being a small insect, like a large grasshopper, 
which makes a most discordant noise and is carried 
about the person in a tiny bamboo cage. 

The Chinese do not treat their dogs as English 
boys do, and are amused to hear these animals 
called by names and treated as friends. They 
explain it by saying, " Foreign dogs are more 
intelligent than Chinese animals." 

Some of the Chinese boys' who , are attached 
to mission schools and some Gdvernment institu- 
tions take part in athletic sports and sigiilar 
games, greatly to their advantage, so far as physical 
development is concerned ; though at first, no doubt, 
the grave officials who were invited to witness these 
performances had their own opinions about the whole 
business. 
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Every Chinesp boy is fond of sweets, and 
provision is made for the gratification of this 
taste by the itinerant sweetmeat vendor. This 




THE SUGAEED-SWBET STALL. 



man is constantly seen staiiding by his collapsible 
stall, twisting up the toffee into various shapes. 
It is often sold in tiny slabs at one cash each. 
Pea nuts and chestnuts are also in high favour 
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with the boys, as well as pea-nut candy and sesame 
wafers. The travelling confectioner may not look 
very clean, but the children throng him on every 
side, hailing with delight the sound of his small 
copper gong or tiny rattle of snake skin with a 
leather thong. 

A large number of Chinese boys have been 
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known to me intimately for many years because 
they have beeiji scholars in our day schools. Some 
of them have learnt to know the Lord, and have 
become valiant young soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
One poor lad was invited out to a meal with a 
well-to-do uncle. He was the son of a widow, 
and very poor. When they sat down to the feast 
the child looked up in surprise, for he had always 
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been accustomed by his Christian mother to ask 
a blessing on the food. " Are we not going to 
thank the Lord?" asked the little fellow. At 
this his uncle laughed, and said, " Why, what have 
you to thank Him for ? Very little, I am sure ; you 
are poor enough ! " " Why, I have to thank Him 
for everytliing. When father died, mother and I 
would have starved, but He gave us kind friends 
and found work for mother. We have food and 
clothes too. See this warm new coat — mother says 
He sent me that too." 

Surprised at the child's words, the uncle said, 
" Oh well, you can thank Him if you like. Let us 
hear how you do it." 

Then the child stood up, and in the heathen 
home, in a few words, thanked the Giver of all 
good for the meal spread before them. 

I was told of the little incident by a friend who 
had heard the uncle's family speaking of it. 

Some of our schoolboys have' suffered severe 
persecution because they have refused to bow 
down to the family idols or worship the ancestral 
tablets. One lad was nearly star.ved to death 
because he would not give up his faith in Christ, 
till at last an uncle pleaded with his father, 
remarking, " It is better to have a live son, 
even if he is a Christian, than to have no son 
at all." 
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One of the lads I knew well was in a good 
position on the railway when he heard that the 
Boxers had reached Tientsin, and that all native 
Christians and foreigners" were in danger of their 
lives. He obtained leave, and came up to the 
great city, where the greatest danger was, to try 
and rescue his mother. 

He foynd her, and one or two other Christian 
friends who had not taken refuge with the mis- 
sionaries, in great distress; for they had failed, 
till too, late, to idealise the danger of th6 
situation. 

It was too late to escape, as the Boxer power 
was paramount in the city and aided by. the 
imperial troops. They were all seized, and pre- 
parations made to put them to a cruel death. 
Some 6t the poor women wept and lamented the 
terrible fate awaiting them, but the brave lad tried 
to comfort and cheer them : " Only one sharp stroke 
with the sword," he said, " and we shall be in the 
presence of the Lord." Many brave lads, some of 
them no more than ten or twelve years of age, 
schoolboys iii our schools, died by the sword 
rather than burn incense to idols or deny their 
Saviour. Their very murderers expressed amaze- 
ment at their calm courage in the face of a cruel 
death. 

Among the Chinese lads of to-day there are 
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many more bright young souls who have been 
trained in our schools and colleges. They are 
true followers of the Lord and desire very 
earnestly to see the kingdom of Christ coming 
in China. 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE CHILDEEN THAT AEE NOT WELCOME IN CHINA. 

T HAVE told you of the great delight with which 
-■- a son is welcomed into a Chinese family and 
of the disappointment which attends the advent of 
a daughter. 

It makes little difference whether the child is 
born to a home in the palace of some high official, 
or is one of a family inhabiting some poor mud 
hut or the mat shed of a beggar, for she is never 
a" welcome visitor. That this light estimate of girl 
children is not a modern. idea is.^hpwn clearly by 
an extract from a passage from one of the most 
ancient of Chinese writings called the Booh of 
Odes, a translation of which was made by Dr. 
Legge, of the London Missionary Society. 

It runs thus, and the reference is to a king of 

ancient days : — , ' 

"Sons shall be born to him. They will be put to sleep on 
couches ; 
They will be clothed in robes ; they will have sceptres to play 
with ; 
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Their cry will be loud. 

They will be (herekfter) resplendent with red knee covers, 

The (future) king — the princes of the land. 

Daughters will be , born to him. They will be put to sleep 

on the ground ; ' 

They will be clothed with wrappers ; they will have tiles to 

play' with; 
It will be theirs' neither to do wrong nor to do gpod. 
Only about the spirits and the food , will they have to think, 
And to cause no sorrow to their parents." 



A common Chinese proverb declares that "a 
daughter with the virtues of Buddha's eighteen 
disciples, is not equal to a splay-footed son ! " and, 
as I said before, a father, when asked the number 
of his children, often oiriits to mention, the girls. 

As a rule, Chinese girls are not sent to school, 
and they are expected to work at home while they 
are still very small. They are often betrothed 
when mere babies, but are not married tUl about 
fourteen years of age. Sometimes, however, if the 
family object to the expense of feeding and clothing 
their little girl, they arrange what is called a "rear- 
ing" marriage for her, and she goes, when a mere 
baby, to live in the home of the boy who is to be 
her future husband. 

Very many are the tasks that fall to the lot of 
the little daughters of the family. Most important 
is the, duty of gathering fuel for cooking th^ meals 
of the household. AEvery twig and leaf it is 
possible to scrape togetjier, or beat down from the 
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trees in autumn, will he eaiefully collected and 
brought home in haHkets, often strapped to the 




A LITTLE CHINESE OIKL. 



backs of the small gatherers, and apparently as 
large as themselves. 

After this important business is over, if they live 
in the enuntry, the children's time during the 
cotton harvest is occupied with gathering the 
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fluffy balls of white cotton from among the bright 
green leaves, a,nd after that in putting it through 
numerous processes to make it up into cotton cloth 
for the garments of thfe family. Almost everything 
is made at home — the clothing for every menjber 
of the 'family, including the stockings, shoes, and 
the quilts, wadded with raw cotton, which form the 
Chinese bedding. 'It is easy to see that in China, 
at any rate, " Woman's work is never done." 

After all the work of picking, ginning, spinning, 
winding, and weaving of the cotton is done, and the 
endless piles of garments, foot-covering, and bedding 
are finished, other work can still be found for 
weary little fingers. Some . of the \girls are em- 
ployed in making paper money, that is, imitation 
money to be burnt for the use of the dead at 
funerals or services in the temples, or at certain 
anniversaries at the family graves. 
■„ Other girls are very clever at cutting out figures 
in coloured paper, which are "used to decorate 
lanterns, and have to be prepared a long time 
befcwe the great day upon which the Fe^st of 
[Lanterns is celebrated. The making, of artificial ' 
'flowerfe, so largely worn by the women in their 
hair, is another industry for the busy fingers of 
.the girls. You can well imagine, therefore, that 
■Chinese .girls have little time for play, and often 
idek.'very- tired, if they belong . to ■ poor jfamilies 
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where incessant labour is needed to keep the wolf 
from the door. 

With regard to the girls in wealthier families, 
after they are about ten year? of age they are kept 
in very strict seclusion within the walls of the 
women's apartments. They have little to employ 
their time or relieve the monotony of their 
existence. Many are taught the art of embroider- 
ing, which the Chinese carry to such perfection. 
Birds and flowers, figures of men and wdmen, and 
even miniature landsca;pes are worked with silk 
thread of delicate shades, on costly silk and satins, 
fixed in an embroidery frame. 

Some girls are taught to play on various 
musical instruments, and to sing songs in a high, 
unnatural key, which does not sound musical to 
foreign ears. Occasionally Chinese fathers are to 
be met with who allow tbeir girls to study with 
their brothers, and in these cases the sisters make 
very rapid progress. 

A case in point is that of the daughter of the 
late viceroy, Li-Hung-Chang, who had received a 
thoroughly good Chinese education and possessed 
a large library of books when she lived in her 
father's yamen in Tientsin. She was not married 
until over twenty-four years of age ; her mother, 
who was a clever, intelligent Chinese lady, remark- 
ing to a foreign friend that she wished to delay the 
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marriage as long as possible, since she considered 
a Chinese woman's happy days were only those 
before her marriage. The young lady has been for 
many years the wife of an 'official in the south of 
China. 

It will be a surprise to many to learn that 
in the few well-known Chinese novels which are 
largely . circulated among the scholars of China, 
such as The Dream of the Bed Chamber, The 
Fortunate Union, and The Graduate's Wooing, 
the heroines are usually represented as being ex- 
ceedingly intellectual, as w^ell as marvels of beauty, 
and able to write poems and essays at least equal 
in excellence to those of their lovers and brothers. 

Several books have been prepared in past ages 
by men and women of ancient times interested in 
the condition of the daughters of the land. One 
of these is a primer which is used in the few ex- 
ceptional cases where any interest is taken in the 
education of girls. 

After exhorting them to pay close attention to 
all housejiold duties, it goes on to lay down rules 
for the attire and behaviour of Chinese maidens. 
It charges them to be respectful to their elders, 
and gives minute directions as to their behaviour 
to their mothers-in-law, their husband, and any 
inferior wives he may be pleased to add to the 
family. 
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The Chinese standard for the education- of girls 
is low, because they are considered incapable of 
receiving more than the rudiments of learning. 

" The feminine mind," it is said, " is unstable, and 
easily swerves from the right." One writer there- 
fore advises that "girls should not be taught to 
read, for fear of the contaminating influence of bad 
books upon their minds." 

Girls are exhorted, however, in the primer 
mentioned before, to study the " four virtues and 
three obediences." The former refer to correct 
behaviour and speech with a submissive demeanour. 
The latter refer to the " three degrees of depend- 
ence befitting a woman — that of a daughter .upon 
her father, a wife upon her husband, and a widow 
upon her son." 

A girl is also charged to be " truthful, unselfish, 
and loving, to be tranquil and reverent in the 
thoughts of the heart, and then the beauty of 
the inner life will manifest itself in the outward 
behaviour." 

Another ancient writer suggests that elevating 
thoughts should accompany the performance of the 
toilet. "While powdering thefape, remember that 
the heart should be kept pure and clean. While 
combing your hair, remember that there are regular 
rules for setting your heart in order. When you 
oil your hair, think that you should be pliable and 
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docile ; and while arranging your coiffure, that the^ 
heart should always be straight." 

Many virtues that seem strange and extraordinary 
to Europeans are inculcated in this Chinese women's 
classic. Not only are girls exhorted to render 
service to their husbands, but much stress is laid 
upon their entire devotion to his parents. They^ 
are reminded that " the daughter-in-law should be 
the shadow and ecBo of her mother-in-law. If she 
bend her will to obey the orders of her mother-in- 
law, she will only have performed her duty. Do not 
forget this. Even if she make you ' eat bitterness,' 
and is cruel and oppressive, you must not hate her." 
.The virtue of living at peace with her sisters-in-law, 
who are generally dwelling beneath the same roof, 
is next impressed upon the girl student, and especi- 
ally must she render service " to the wife of her 
husband's elder brother." 

Another virtue highly commended is that of 
taking vengeance upon those who murder or injure 
a husband or father. 

The story of the young widow Mrs. Tsao , is 
given as an illustration of the^kind of service that 
should be rendered to mothers-in-law. 

"As a filial daughter, Mrs. Tsao worked hard to 
provide good food for the elder lady, far better 
than she could afford for herself. Seeing that her 
mother-in-law was growing old, she feared she 
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would die before she had provided a coffin for her. 
She therefore sold her little son to a wealthy family, 
and with the money bought a coffin. Some time 
after it had been placed in the cottage, a fire broke 
out in a house near at hand. Mrs. Tsao quickly 
bore her mother-in-law to a place of safety. She 
then returned to her cottage, and stood wringing 
her hands and imploring Heaven to change the 
course of the winds. Suddenly the wind changed, 
so the cottage and the coffin were spared. Every- 
body declared that the filial piety of Mrs. Tsao had 
moved the heart of Heaven." 

Should husbands die, or maidens be threatened , 
with marriage against their will, in troublous times, 
they are exhorted to crop their hair and disfigure 
themselves by cutting off their ears ,br nose, so that 
no man shall care to marry them. 
-^ " Women should never be seen in public, but 
remain within the walls of their own home," there- 
fore girls are taught to ineditate upon the noble 
conduct of the lady Poh-ki, the wife of Duke 
Sung, who, when a fire spread to her apartments, 
refused to leave, though ^rged by the populace to 
make her escape. " It is the rule," she said, " that 
when the chief officer of the household is alps^nt no 
:^oman should leave the palace at night. I will 
await his return ! " " But the fire will not wait ! " 
cried the spectators. " I can but die, then," replied 
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this Chinese heroine of past ages. " Better to do so, 
and conform to the conventual laws, than to trans- 
gress them and live ! " 

She perished in the flames, and this historical 
classic " relates her virtues that all women undep 
heaven may be stimulated to observe the rules of 
propriety." - , , 

Chinese girls are frequently pleasing in appear- 
ance. The younger ones wear their luxuriant raven 
tresses twisted irito a heavy single plait tied with 
scarlb^i cord. At about the age of fourteen the 
hair is put up, not infrequently being twisted round 
frames of strange shape. In some provinces the 
style of outspread wings is chosen, in others th'e 
teapot-handle shape is in vogue. Manchu women 
are taller as a rule and of finer appearance than> 
those of Chinese birth. They wear their hair in a 
peculiar style, wound round a thick long bar of 
wood, or bone, or precious metal at the top of the 
head, and ornamented with bright-coloured flowers 
in great variety. 

Chinese ideas of beauty do not always coincide 
with our own, as will be shown by a few lines I 
will quote from the Book of Odes, descriptive of a 
Chinese beauty — 

"Her fingers were like the blades of the young, white grass. 
Her skin was like congealed ointment. 
Her neck was like the tree grub. 
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Her teeth were like melon seeds. 

Her forehead, cicada-like, her eyebrows like (the antenniie of) 
the silkworm moth. 

"What dimples as she artfully smiled ! , 

How lovely her eyes with the black and white so well de- 
fined ! " 

I have mentioned that girls are as a rule be- 
trothed at a very early age. These matters are 
arranged by old women known as "go-betweens." 
They are frequently spoken of as " axe handles," 
with reference to the ancient rhyme — 

" How can we cut wood without an axe h?,ndle ? 
How can we get our wives without a go-between?" 

It is the custom in China to speak of a betrothal 
in the words, " Their feet have been bound together." 
One of the forms gone through in some grand 
funerals, when the wife survives her husband, is 
to cut in two a double scarlet cord, with the words, 
" The cord is loosed." 

This phrase; like so many expressions in common 
use in China, dates back to the Tang dynasty. At 
that time a young man named Hwei Ko saw one 
evening, reading a book by the light of the moon, a 
venerable personage, who thus addressed him : " In 
this book I keep a register of all the marriage 
engagements for all places under heaven. In my 
sleeves I keep red cords with which I tie together 
the feet of all those destined to be man and wife in 
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future days. When this cord has once been tied 
it matters not what difficulties may intervene, it 
is certain that some day these persons must be 
married ! " 

It was natural that the young man was anxious 
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to know if his fate had thus been settled. "Cer- 
tainly," was the answer. " Your future wife is to 
be found in the home of an old woman who sells 
vegetables, in a shop not far from here, at. the 
north gate." 
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The young man was not much pleased with the 
information, but determined to seek out his future 
bride. He found the old vegetable-seller nursing a 
young child of hideous appearance. In despair at 
the thought of securing such a wife, Hwei Ko hired 
a man to kill the chUd. 

Many years after, a high official gave to this 
man, in marriage, a beautiful youfag lady he called 
his daughter. ' The marriage was a happy one, but 
Hwei Ko noticed tha;t his young wife always wore 
an artificial flower as an: ornament over her left 
eyebrow. He ventured to inquire the reason of 
this. " I am not really the prefect's daughter," she 
replied, " but the child of his brother, who died at 
Sung many years lago. My foster-mother was an 
old woman who sold vegetables at the north gate. 
One day, when I was out on the street with her, a 
ruffian attacked us, making such a scar above my 
left eye that it is necessary for me always to wear 
a flower to conceal it." 

The husband, amazed at the strange story, saw 
how unchangeable are the decrees of Fate. 

Ever since that day it has been the custom to 
twine red silken cords round the betrothal cards of 
Chinese couples, and the expression, " Their feet have 
been bound with red cords," is a common phrase to 
describe a betrothal. 

Not infrequently little Chinese girls belonging to 
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poor families are sold to the wives of wealthy 
merchants or officials to be slaves or atteii(la,nts in 
the women's apartments. A mother often calls her 
daughter by the name of " slave," or when speaking 
of her will refer to her in tUe same way. And 
when one remembers what a, life of incessant 
work is the existence of a daughter in 'a 
Chinese household, the name hardly seems in- 
appropriate. 

In some families, too poor to rear girls, they give 
"them to the nuns of the Buddhist or Taoist faith to 
bring up in the temples or nunneries. They are 
often carefully educated by the old nuns, and one 
sometimes sees bright girlish faces among them. 
But the character given to the nuns is little better 
than that which the general public of China gives 
to the priests. 

One day the mother of a bright wee lassie who 
had been for some time a scholar in my day school 
came to the mission house in company with the 
Biblewoman, asking to see me on urgent business. 
The mother was in great distress. They told me 
the family was very poor, and a friend of the 
father's had suggested that the little girl might be 
sold to the wife of a mandarin whose women 
servants had told him they required just such a 
little sMve. In answer to the mother's entreaties, 
the father said, " It is better that one child should 
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be sold for a good sum, and the lives of the rest be 
saved, than that all die." 

It was of course impossible for me to offer to 
buy the child, but I said that she might come to 
live with the Biblewoman, and I would provide her 
with food and clothing while she attended the 
school, as before. With much difficulty the father's 
consent to this arrangement was given. Little 
Yuen lived for a long time in the family of the 
/ Christian worker, and learned to love Jesus and 
strive to please Him in her daily life. 

Another child, who apparently belonged to a 
respectable family, was picked up one day outside 
our London Mission Hospital. She was able, after 
a time, to tell us her sad story. The year before, 
when she was about six. years of age, her father 
died. Her mother had passed away some time 
before, and she was left in charge of her father's 
brother. 

This man was annoyed at being troubled with 
a useless girl, and she was treated very unkindly. 
At last she fell ill, and hoping she would die, they 
gave her no food for many days. But it is 
considered unlucky for a person to die in a house, 
so the uncle got ready his mule-cart, and roughly 
placing the sick child in it, drove after dark to the^ 
othpr side of the city. In a lonely place at the side 
of the mission hospitail he stripped the child of her 
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clothing, left her on the bate ground with only a 
few rags to cover her, and drove rapidly away. 

A Christian man found her and brought her into 
the hospital; more dead than alive ; for she had 
been lying out on the hard ground throjigh the 
cold night. She was placed under the care ' of a 
kind nurse and carefully fed with restoratives, but 
she had been starved too long for her to rally from 
the extreme weakness. It was very pathetic to 
see the trustful way in which the little hand, that 
was almost a skeleton, was stretched out to touch 
the dress of her foreign friend. Her constant cry 
for many days was, " Give me rice ]bo eat^ — give me 
more rice," for it seemed impossible to satisfy the 
pangs of hunger. Before she died she had been 
taught about Jesus, the Lover of little children; 
Very strange it seemed to her that anyone so 
great and powerful should care for despised; un- 
welcome Chinese girls. But the love and tender- 
ness of 'her Christian nurseS made it almost possible 
for her to believe in this unheard-of wonder, and 
she passed away with a look of peace and rest upon 
her poor pinched face. 

A marriage is the occasion for much rejoicing 
and holiday-making in China, but to the poor little 
bride by no stretch of the imagination can it be 
-calleii a " happy day." 

The day before her hair has been pulled out by 
6 
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the roots for a short distance round her forehead to 
make it look high ai?f{jl broad, and give the upper 
part of the face a, square appearance, which is much 
admired. A grand wedding garment of scarlet 
satin, richly embroidered, is usually worn; but in 
many cases this has been hired for the occasion. 
The gorgeous bridal chair is formed of two parts: 
the outer shell, as it were, is resplendent with 
scarlet paint and gilding; the inner portion seems 
to be a very -ordinary sedan chair. The bride's 
face is covered with a thick red veil of cloth, 
which must be suffocating in the hot summer 
days. 

The arrival of the bride at the house of her 
young husband, in the red chair, is considered 
by some the conclusion of the Chinese wedding 
ceremony, though as a rule a betrothal is as bind- 
ing as a wedding. i All the various - documents 
which Chinese custom requires to be exchanged in 
the case of a betrothal may have been sent many 
years before. The ceremony of the bride and 
bridegroom together doing reverence to the ancestral 
tablets in the bride's new home, and prostrating 
themselves before the father and mother of the 
bridegroom, is considered by some the real marriage - 
vow. 

Yet a marriage is sometimes celebrated in the 
absence of the bridegroom, the young bride being 
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taken charge of by the relatives till the absent 
groom returns. 

In an ordinary wedding the little bride is on view 
all day long. Her husband is supposed not to have 
seen her face till she enters the bridal chamber, 
and not infrequently this is the case, although he 
may have tried to gather some ideas about her 
personal appearance from family friends. 

It is indeed a. trying ordeal for the girl bride, for 
the wedding guests are allowed to indulge in all 
kinds of uncomplimentary criticisms as to her 
personal appearance. During this annoying ex- 
perience, which lasts .sometimes for two days or 
more, the pooi* young bride must listeh with im- 
movalsle features to all the various verdicts of 
praise or blame which the numerous guests care to 
pronoiince upon her. Poor child ! ' Notwithstanding 
the excitement attending the wedding festival, the 
bright new clothes.and the many presents she receives, 
the weddirig day has little in it to make her glad. 

As one of the popular rhymes has it — 

' ' A newly made kettle is bright, 
A newly bought pig is a bother, 
A new married wife will not eat. 
But cries, and thinks of her mother ! " 

I have not yet mentioned in connection with 
Chinese girls the well-known practice of foot- 
binding. It is a practice which is not indulged in 
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by the women of the court, and no Manchu women 
ever bind their feet. 

The agony which is endured by girls when their 
feet are first bound is terrible to think of. Heart- 
rending cries and moans are often heard coming 
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from the houses in which children are "being thus 
tortured. The foreigner is alarmed, but tlie Chinese 
passer-by merely remarks that it is " only the 
binding of the feet business ! " 

Many children who were healthy and pretty 
before the long, narrow bandages were persistently 
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wound round their shapely feet, pine away and 
die ere the process is complete. But at the same 
time, it is wonderful to see how many Chinese girls, 
after the first two or three years, seem to suffer 
little inconvenience, and are able to walk steadily 
for considerable distances. 

Missionaries have for many a year tried to in- 
fluence their converts, inducing the parents of girls 
not to bind their children's feet, and the parents 
of boys to refrain from betrofliing them to girls 
whose feet, were bound. The majority of Christian 
schools fiave refused to receive girls unless their 
feet were unbound, and. a very large number of girls 
and mothers in Christian families have not been 
crippled of late years. It was left, however, for 
Mrs. , Archibald Little, the wife of an English 
merchant and the author of many interesting books 
upon Chinese matters, to influence, to a large extent, 
the ofiicial mind of China, and to initiate the 
'^ Natural Feet Society." 

For many years past meetings have been held in 
large centres in various parts of the empire, many 
Chinese ladies acting upon the committees for 
arranging them. 

A literary man of high position, distressed 
by the constant crying of his little daughter 
under the torture of footbinding, wrote a very 
able tract upon the , subject, which has had an 
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enormous circulation. A high school for girls was 
also opened- in Shanghai for the education of the 
daughters of ofiScials, One of the rules laid down 
by the Chinese gentlemen for this undertaking of 
their own was that no pupil should have bound 
feet. 

Though missionaries have always done all in 
their power to create a sentiment against this cruel 
custom, they have felt it necessary to be careful 
lest an idea should get abroad that unbound feet 
were necessarily a mark of high«r attainments in 
the Christian life. 

It is difficult for English people to understand 
the attraction footbinding has for Chinese women, 
but it has been considered for- ages a mark of 
respectability. In one interior station I know, a 
missionary's little daughter was found tying up her 
feet with bandages, in Chinese style, because all 
the little girls she knew laughed at her for having 
" feet like boats." 

At first, as the schoolgirls married,. and some of 
them went into the country as preachers' wives, 
they had to endure much persecution ; but after a 
time people began to say, " It is a custom of the 
Jesus religion not to bind girls' feet ! " and no more 
was said about it as a rule. Some missionaries of 
hiuch experience have |ound that the preachers' 
wives who have dared to be singular in this matter 
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have become more successful as Christian workers 
and active in pioneer work. 

There has naturally, however, been much 
opposition among the older Christian women, 
and at the first anti-footbinding meeting held in 
Tientsin one of them expressed the feelings of 
manjr more when she said, " I'm not going to a 
meeting to hear my feet talked about ! " 

It has been found the best way to try and 
impress upon the women the fact that our bodies 
are the temple of the Holy Ghost, and that it is 
therefore displeasing to the Lord for us to distort 
or injure any part of them. One of our best 
Biblewomen, whose feet had b6en -bound for nearly 
thirty years, yielded to this argument, and for some 
years , past has walked long distances through the 
city daily, teaching women to read and explaining 
the Scriptures in the homes of the people. 

The trouble in past years in getting the mothers 
to refrain from binding, or to unbind their daughters' 
feet, has been, the fear that if not already betrothed 
they will be " unable to find a mother-in-law for 
them," which is the Chinese way of expressing the 
fear that there will be a difficulty in getting them 
married. 

In a country station a little lassie who had 
heard her schoolfellows speak of the benefit of 
unbound feet persistently removed her bandages. 
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Standing over her in, despair, the mother and 
grandmother lamented that a mother-in-law would 
never _ be found for such a self-willed girl. " Oh, 
■doi npt trouble about that ! " exclaimed the small 
woman. " I shall be all right. I'll go to the city and 
find a mother-in-law ^f or myself, if you can't ! " ' 

Young China, which cdnsists largely of men who 
have been influenced by foreign ideas and are in 
favour of progress, is anxious to abolish this 
custom. 

The Empress Dowager has recently issued an 
edict recommending that footbinding shall be 
given up. No doubt her idea was in this matter 
to secure the approval, of the foreign Powers, as, 
unlike the young Emperor, she has never shown 
any desire to improve the condition of the people, 
but only to enrich herself and her favourites. 

There is great hope, however, that this absurd 
custom, which cripples one-half of the Chinese race, 
is already doomed ; and though many a year may 
pass before it is entirely given up, the custom is 
likely to be in less favour than of old. 

From the mission schools of China many a 
;bright, intelligent Christian girl has' gone forth as 
a pioneer to tell the glad news of salvation, and to 
live the Christian life in heathen homes in districts 
which have not before been visited by messengers 
of the gospel. 
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One such case was that of a girl named Ping-an, 
who had been educated in one of our L.M.S. 
country schools. When the sad day arrived on 
which she was to leave school and be taken to the 
home of the lad to whom she was betrothed as a 
mere baby, the child bade a tearful farewell to her 
teachers and companions, begging them to remember 
her in prayer. 

" Though there is no Christian in all that 
district, the Lord will be with you and give you 
strength to witness for Him," said her foreign 
teacher. 

With her little pig-skin box, containing, beside 
her clothing, her Bible and hymn-book, she 
travelled in the springless Peking cart a distance 
of about thirty miles. When all the marriage 
festivities were over, the child wife settled down 
•to a life of great trial and persecution. The family 
had heard all manner of evil reports about the 
Jesus religion and- the wickedness of the foreign 
teachers and foreigners generally, and all these 
were repeated to the girl. 

When she knelt down by the brick bedside 
morning and night to pray, shoes and other articles 
were thrown at her, and many unkind words were 
shouted at her. The elder daughters-in-law of the 
family, thankful for the arrival of one younger than 
themselves, upon whom to throw the tasks of the 
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household, kept her hard at work from morning to 
night. 

But the Lord gave her patience, in answer to her 
prayers, and when they told her they wanted " no 
foreign devils' disciples in that house," she met 
their harsh speeches with gentle words. She liked 
to sing the old school hymns, but these caused the 
family so much annoyance that she rarely allowed 
herself that pleasure. 

She was alv^ays so bright and "helpful that at 
last her mother-in-law began to remark to the 
other women that "it was rather pleasant having a 
Christian daughter-in-law — she was so easy to live 
I with. She worked so well, and did- not grumble 
over it or get angry, as most people did."' 

Not long after, for the first time, the report 
spread abroad that a foreign, pastor was eoming 
to the village. He arrived, and put up in fche mud 
hut which served for an inn; 

As evening came on he was surprised by the 
visit of a respectable man, who came to purchase 
Christian books and learn something of the " foreign 
doctrine." After some conversation, the missionary 
discovered' that the man was Ping-an's father-in- 
law. " We have a Christian daughter-in-law in 
our house," he remarked, " and they all say she is so 
easy to live with. I thought I should like to learn 
more of a religion, that made people like that ! "^ 
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Some months after, when the missionary paid a 
second visit to the placed he found that several 
members of the famiiiy had become believers in 
Jesus, while all were interested as a result of little 
Ping-an's life and words. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE EULEES OF THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. 

TTERY strange and primitive to European ideas 
' is the thought underlyiag the government 
of the great Empire of China. The ruler who is 
known as the Son of Heaven is called also the 
Father of his people, and one of the lessons taught 
by the Great Sage is how close is the connection 
between a ruler and his subjects. 

Yet the monarch is kept closely guarded within 
the walls of the Forbidden City, except when he 
goes out to the imperial tombs to do reverence 
there, or to worship at special temples. On these 
occasions. Chinamen desiring to gaze upon the 
features of their Emperor have done so at the risk 
of paying the penalty of their lives, since archers 
are always stationed alor^g the line of route, with 
orders to shoot at any ^person who is observed 
spying upon the procession. 

When an emperor dies -the people are obliged 
to go into mourning for a long period. . They 
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must not have their heads shaved, a very great 
inconvenience in a country where all respect- 
able men go through this process twice a 
week. 

During the time of mourning no private 
festivities must take place and no weddings be 
celebrated, and these and many other petty rules 
are enforced by severe penalties. 

An Emperor of China is supposed to receive his 
authority direct from Heaven, and if the land en- 
joys peace and is prosperous, and famine and flood 
do not devastate its borders, it is felt that Heaven 
smiles upon the ruler of the land. 
■ But if the Emperor is not Heaven's chosen ruler, 
then it is believed "the rivers recede from their 
beds, the ground sullenly refuses its fruits, the 
plains tremble, the hills reel, and the typhoon rages 
over seas and coasts." 

These signs, therefore, when they appear, fill the 
people's minds with anxiety, while the Emperor 
regards them with terror and dismay. 

The Sacred Books teach that the Son of Heaven 
owes duties to his people, and if he does not rule 
well they are justified in dethroning him. The 
Sage Mencius maintains that an emperor who by 
bad conduct has forfeited his right to rule may 
even be put to death. 

The Emperor is looked upon as a mediator 
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between Heaven and his people, and it is in this 
capacity that he offers the sacrifices and prayers 
on their behalf to which I shall refer in the 
chapter on the religions of China. 

The Emperor is assisted in the government by a 
Privy Council and six Boards, such as the Board 
of War, the Board of Ceremonies, Board of Kevenue, 
etc. There is also a Board of Censors, and they 
have the power to criticise, not only the actions of 
the mandarins, but also the doings of the Emperor 
himself. 

Most of the eighteen provinces of the empire- 
are governed by their own viceroys. Under the 
viceroy there is a governor and various other officials. 
A treasurer is appointed in each province, who 
receives the taxes and pays the salaries of the 
various officials. 

The whole scheme of government looks well 
upon paper, but in practice it has become very 
corrupt, and justice is bought and sold. The 
officials' salaries are ridiculously small, and it is an 
understood thing that they depend largely for their 
incomes upon bribes and exactions. 

Witnesses in Chinese courts of justice are com- 
pelled to give evidence under torture, as no value 
is attached to an oath, and untruthfulness is uni- 
versal. A very common form of punishment in 
China is beating with a bamboo rod, the number of 
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blows being in proportion to the seriousness of the 
crime. 

Chinese pictures often represent men undergoing 
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the punishment of the " cangue." The neck of the 
prisoner is passed througli a liole in the centre of 
a heavy wooden frame. Prisoners who have been 
found guilty of robberies are often stationed close 
7 
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to the spot at which the offence was committed, 
wearing this wooden collar. Crowds frequently 
assemble to ridicule and annoy them. 

Another common punishment is that of placing 
a criminal in a cage made of slabs of wood or of 
bamboo. His head passes through a circular hole 
iu thei top, and as it is so arranged that he stands 
on tiptoe, the strain and pain is very great. 

Many other punishments which the law pro- 
nounces upon criminals in China are cruel in the 
extreme. 

, A condemned man and his friends will-pay large 
sums of money in order that he may be strangled 
rather than beheaded, because it is believed that a 
man enters the next world with his body in the 
same Condition as that in which hC; leaves this, and 
it would be a great disgrace to appear without a 
head in the land of shades. , 

Chinese officials receive special rewards ^pr their 
wisdoin and good government from the central 
power: A peacock's feather is one of these tokens 
of imperial favour, and is worn in the official hat, 
hanging down behind. A short jacket of imperial 
yellow, the colour sacred to the Emperor, is the 
highest token of favour, and is only bestowed upon 
officials of very high rank. 

Very lonely is the life of a Chinese emperor 
from the day that he ascends the Dragon Throne 
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to the time when he is received as " a guest on 
high," and his body| is carried out to rest with his 
fathers in some gorgeous mausoleum^in the beautiful 
eastern hills.- His life is a continual round of 
ceremomal observances. There have been few really 
great emperors of China, for the debasing and de- 
pressing influences of the cramped, shut-in life they 
lead crushes all but the strongest characters. 

Every act of their life from birth to death, and 
every hour of the day, is regulated by rules laid 
down by ancient usage. Eunuchs to the number 
of several thousand live within the Forbidden City 
and keep watch anfl ward over the great company 
of imperial womenkind, consisting of empresses, in- 
ferior wives, and the widows of dead sovereigns. 

The two greatest emperors that have reigned 
during; the last two centuries have been Kang-he 
and Keen -lung, who were both men of considerable 
literary attainments, and ruled their , great in- 
heritance with success and vigour* for periods of 
sixty years. 

It is only during the last sixty years that 
Chinese affairs have become matters of interest to 
the Western World. The first' British war with 
China occurred in 1841, and was concluded by 
the Treaty" of Nanking. In 1858 England again 
declared war against the Tartar dynasty, being 
induced to take this step, as in the former war, in 
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consequence of a series of insults offered by Chinese 
mandarins to British traders and officials. 

In the summer of the next year the Taku forts, 
which guard the entrance of the river upon which 
stands Tientsin, the port of the capital, were taken. 
Lord Elgin was sent out as special ambassador to 
go to Peking and have an interview with the 
Emperor. But the imperial commissioners 
persuaded him - to conclude a ., treaty at Tientsin, 
promising that next year it should be ratified in 
the capital. They had, however, no intentioii of 
keeping this promise, their one aim being at all 
costs to preserve the Son of Heaven from the 
degradation of receiving refpresentatives of the 
"foreign barbarians," and" when in the following 
year the British officials were on their way to 
Peking, the vessels escorting them were fired upon 
from the Taku forts with such persistency that 
they were compelled to retreat. 

It was at this time that Captain Tatnall, of the 
American navy, went to the help of the small 
British fleet, whicb China's treachery was in danger 
of annihilating. When remonstrated with for 
taking part in a battle in which the United States. 
had no concern, he replied with the historic words, 
" Blood is thicker than water ! " 

After hard fighting, the Taku forts were taken 
by the British, with their French .allies, in the 
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summer of 1^50. They proceeded to Peking, and 
laid in ruins the Summer Palace, the beautiful home 
of the Emperor; for British officials' had bfeen 
treated with great cruelty, some of them dying 
under the tortures that were inflicted upon them. 

' The Court, fearing the vengeance of the foreigners, 
fled in hot haste to Yeh-ho, a hunting palace in 
Mongolig,, about one hundred miles distant. Some ■ 
time later -the Emperor Hien-Feng died in, his 
country retreat ; for though peace had been con- 
cluded by his able younger brother Prince Kung, 
the reports that had reached the Court of the doings 
of the " Western barbarians " made him deem it 
wiser to keep at a safe distance from them. 

The Empress of .Hiei;i-reng had an only child, a 
daughter, who could not therefore succeed to the 
Dragon Throhe. The Emperor had, however, a son 
by an inferior wife, a little child of four years of 
age, and to him he bequeathed th^ crown. This 
" inferior wife " has since become well known 
all over the world as the notorious Empress 
Dowager. 

At the succession of her little son, Tsi-Hsi-An, 
by an imperial decree, was raised to the rank of 
Einpress,' and known as the Empress of the West, 
the true Empress being known as the Empress of 
the East. 

Prom that day the real ruler of China has been 
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the woman who commenced her life as the child of 
poor parents, and about whose early history the 
most astonishing romances have been woven. 

The late Emperor's brother, Prince Kung, had 
been appointed a member of the Council of Regency 
together with the empresses, but the^ung child's 
mother soon made ' his uncle understand that she 
was determined to rule as she chose. 

Tung-chih was, according to ancient usage, 
considered fit to reigil at the age of sixteen, and 
soon after was married to a wife selected from 
Ijundreds, of the most laeautiful of Manehu maidens. 
" Very much married'" Europeans would consider 
him, since not only was an empress chosen for him, 
but hundreds of inferior wives as well. 

But instead of quietly retiring into private life, 
the Empress Tsi-Hsi-An was constantly aiming at 
having her schemes carried out; and proved' unwillipg 
to take a second placfe. Her colleague had been a 
devout lady of quiet habits, with no desire to rule, 
so that they had usually' lived in peace. But' 
Tung-chih and his high-spirited young wife, the 
Empress Aluteh,' were different. ' " Fate is under 
government control in China," justly remarks a 
writer on Chinese- matters, and the , Empress 
Dowager never allowed the ^ties of relationship to 
stand in the way if she desired the permanent 
removal of anyone from the imperial circle. 
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It was not long before imperial edicts announced 
that the Emperor was ill with smallpox, and soon 
after that he was dead. 

A few days afterwards it was declared that his 
young Empress ha,d committed suicide through excess 
of grief. 
I ,. Peking gossip declared that the ipiperial mother 
had decorated hfer son's chamber with hangings 
obtained from the room of a smallpox patient, and 
that his young wife had been starved to death. 
Certain it is that no one who has pressed the ' 
imperial lady's wishes has long survived. The 
Empress Dowager's enemies have always fallen 
away, sickened and died ; no one who has opposed 
her will has troubled her long. 

The little child who succeedBd to the throne in, 
1875, at the death of the Empress Dowager's son, 
is the present Emperor Kwang-su, now ' in his 
thirty -third year. His father was a younger 
brother of the Emperor Hien-Feng (therefore the 
Empress Dowager's brother-in-law) ; his mother was 
tha,t ambitious lady's own sister. 

His imperial aunt and the Empress of the East 
undertook the care of the little child, who was 
proclaimed as the Emperor Kwang-su, as they had 
done in the case of his predecessor. > 

From a Chinese point of view, it was rather 
awkward that PrinCe Chun, the father of this little 
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prince, was still living, since how could a father do 
homage to his own son ? It was a curious situation, 
but the difficulty was surmounted by a memorial 
wliich the little Emperor's father presented to the 
two empresses, describing first his despair as he 
gazed upon the dead face of his imperial nephew, 
and the way in which he was afterwards over- 
whelmed by the news that his own son had been 
chosen as successor to the throne. 

" He became entirely helpless, and when carried 
to his home remained trembling and agitated as 
one bereft of reason or as one in a dream. He 
implored their majesties the empresses to allow 
him to retire into, private life, and to withdraw 
his double allowance as imperial prince." This 
strange memorial, according to Western ideas, 
appeared in the Peking Gazette, the ancient court 
newspaper of China. , 

While still quite a child, Kwang-su became very 
fond of mechanical toys, which were presented to 
hi) i in great numbers by those who were seeking 
to curry favour with the Government, and it is 
said there were few scientific toys which could not 
be found within the imperial palace. Among 
other things, France sent a magnificent railway 
train, with carriages cushioned in gorgeous yellow 
silk, for the use of _ the Emperor and Empress 
Dowager in the great E-ho park. This magnificent 
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present was on view for some w6eks in Tientsin, ' 
and attracted the admiration of all who saw it. 

In 1881 the Eastern Empress was suddbnly 
taken ill and died, and her colleague henceforth ruled 
alone. In his sixteenth year Kwang-su was married, 
the bride having been selected by' the Empress 
Dowager, as she had selected her owti son's wife 
seventeen years before, from hundreds of the 
daughters, of noble Manchu famihes. The bride she 
chose was the young Yehonala, a niece of her own, 
the daughter of, her brother. Though the young 
Emperor preferred another lady, it was said, and 
refused all other wives, the Empress Dowager was 
determined to keep imperial affairs in the family, 
and her will has always been law. 

Very soon after this the Emperor Kwang-su was 
supposed to take the reins of government, and the 
redoubtable Empress Dowager retired to the E-ho 
park. Asa matter of fact, however, the Emperor 
only went through the form of ruling, for his 
imperious aunt still directed and issued the edicts 
which the sovereign signed at her command. It 
seems extra.ordinary to Western ideas that the 
Empress Dowager should still retain such great 
power, but it must be remembered that Kwang- 
su had been declared on his accession the adopted 
son of the Emperor Hien-Feng, and therefore the 
Dowager is considered his stepmother. 
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China is the paradise of old women, and their 
power over their sons is unhtnited in all walks 
of life. Moreover, it was through the influence of 
his stepmother aunt that Kwang-su was chosen 
to rule at all. 

In 1891 the Emperor received in audience the 
ministers of the foreign Powers, after long 
insistence on their part ; for the Chinese were 
very unwilling that barbarians should gaze upon 
^ the countenance of the Son of Heaven. He was at 
that time about twenty yeats of age, and is thus de- 
scribed by one who was present at the interview : — ^ ^ 

" He looks younger than he is, not more than 
sixteen or seventeen. Although his features are 
essentially Chinese, or rather Manchu, they wear a 
partipular air of persohal distinction. Eather pale 
and dark, with a well-shaped forehead, lojig black 
arched eyebrows; large mournful dark eyes, a 
sensitive mouth, and an unusually long chin, the 
young Emperor, together with an air of great 
gentleness and intelligence, wore an expression of 
melancholy due naturally enough to the deprivation 
of nearly all the pleasures of his age and the strict 
life which the hard and complicated' duties of his 
position force him to lead." 

Sonie years before this audience the Emperor 
had informed his ministers that he had decided to 
study the English language, and commended them 
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to find him a tutor, as he wished to understand 
better China's relations with foreign Powers. The 
ministers were astonished, and begged their imperial 
master to give up the idea. They would always 
relieve him of such insignificant and troublesome 
trifles as the relations of China with the outside 
world. But he gave them a severe reprimand, and 
insisted that his order should be obeyed. Two 
tutors were accordingly procured from Dr. Martin's 
school known as the Tung-wen-kwang, and under 
them the Emperor studied for some years. 

On the occasion of the celebration of the 
Empress Dowager's sixtieth birthday the Chinese 
wonien of ^;he native churches subscribed for the 
purpose of giving her. a Bible. The day after the 
presentation the Emperor sent some members of 
his suite to purchase a similar book at the Bible 
Society's depot in Peking. 

From that tiifae some of the palace eunuchs vied 
with each other in attending services at the various 
missions, in order that they might be able to 
answer the Emperor's questions about' the foreign 
religion. A missionary who numbered among his 
cturch members some who had connection with the 
palace weis constantly appealed to for translations 
of foreign books for^the Emperor, and it was well 
known that he had sent for and purchased one 
hundred and twenty-nine different books and pam- 
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phlets from the Tract Society, eighty-nine of which 
were issued by the Christian liiterature Society. 

It was at about this time that ' the . Emperor 
s,ent for a man of- the name of Kang-yu-wei, a 
Cantonese literary man, who ha,d won high degrees 
and was a secretary of the Tsung-U-Yamen, or 
Board for the management of China's relations with 
foreign Powers. He was, known as the " Modern 
Sage," on account of his great learning. Pro- 
gressive young reformers, iiien belonging to the 
highest families of the land, surrounded the 
Emperor, and on all sides advocates of ref6rm 
declared themselves., 

Within a few months' the Emperor sent forth a 
large number of , reform edicts, not one of them 
impracticable, and all of them calculated, if 
carried out, to be of real advantag'e to the empire. 
The subjects to which they referred were the study 
of" English and Western science, the extension of 
railways, the introduction of the imperial post, 
that Buddhist and Taoist temples • should be 
turned intO' schools for, educating the youth of the 
people, that the sons of imperial clansmen should 
study foreign languages , and travel abroad, that 
the people should be allowed to m&noriahse the. 
Throne by sealed petitions, and several of a similar 
nature. 

The Chinese people accepted these edicts with 
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thanksgiving, but it was not so with those in high 
positions. They saw that corruption and mis- 
government must inevitably be overthrown by the 
Emperor's enlightened rule, and they went over in 
a body to the Empress Dowager. She immediately 
resumed the reins of government, and suddenly, 
like a bolt from the blue, the coup d'itat was made. 
Six of the reformers, young men of high birth and 
great gift, were beheaded without trial. The leading 
reformer, Kang-yu-wei, warned by the Emperor, 
escaped from Peking just in time to save his life.- 

With her usual aouteness, instead of dethroning 
Kwang-su the Empress issued in his name a 
memorial addressed to herself, asking to be allowed, 
on account of chronic illness, to resign the throne 
in her favour. To this she replied begging him, 
for the good of the empire, to reconsider his 
decision. Three times this farce was repeated, 
and the third time, " with great unwillingness," the 
Empress Dowager accepted. 

A Eeign of Terror then commenced ^ and all who 
were interested in the cause of progress had a 
price set upon their heads and were hunted without 
pity. In some cases ' the graves of their fathers 
were desecrated. To please the foreign legations, 
and incline them to accept her rule, the Empress 
soon after invited the ladies of Peking related to 
the various foreign ministers to a reception at the 
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palace. On this occasion she received them with 
great protestations of affection and loaded them 
with gifts. 

, All the time she was plotting to rid the land 
of the " fQreign barbarians." Her schemes proved 
successful. She took under her protection a 
society whose object it was to exterminate 
foreigners. They believed that they were possessed 
of supern^turEtl power. These were the Boxers, 
who practised spiritualism and believed themselves 
to be invulnerable to shot' and shell. 

In course of time the Empress Dowager 
issued a proclamation ordering the death of 
every foreigner. Some of her ministers, horrified 
at the edict, dared to alter the words from " destroy" 
to " protect." For this humane act they suffered 
a cruel death, being sawn asunder at her command. 
Thousands of Chinese Christians, and many who 
were uierely in the employ of foreigners, suffered 
death. Europeans to the number of over two 
hundred and twenty, men, women, and Httle 
children, were put to death, in many cases with 
terrible tortures. Of the sufferings and privations 
endured during the attack upon the legations in 
Peking and the siege of Tientsin the world knows. 

Upon the approach of the allied armies the 
Empress Dowager, together with the Emperor and 
their attendants, fled from the capital, taking refuge 
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in the distant interior. But the beginning of 1 9 02 
saw the Empress Dowager once more in power, 
and even receiving the lady members of the 
foreign legations, with their children, and 
showering presents upon the very persons she 
had done her best to exterminate. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE FAITHS THAT FAIL. 



rriHEEE is a story told among, the Chinese that 
-*- one night, almost, two thousand years ago, 
an Emperor of China, Ming-ti by name, had a 
wonderful dream. 

He thought that, as he slept, a celestial visitant 
appeared by his bedside in the palace, and told 
him that the true religion,' which should bring 
blessing and prosperity to China, would be found 
in the West. When morning dawned, the 
Emperor could not shate off the impression the 
dream had made upon him, and he issued orders, 
that a bangl of men should be selected, and orders 
given to them to travel westward, with the hope 
that some day they might find the teachers of the 
religion to which his dream referred. 

They journeyed on for many a weary month, 
till in the year a.d. 58 they entered India, and 
finding there the Buddhist faith flourishing, with 
all its gorgeous pageantry and mystic thought, 
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decided that this was the religion they were in 
search of — the true faith of the vision of the 
Son of Heaven. Accordingly, they invited a 
number of the priests to come back with them 
to their own land, and plant in the far-off Middle 
Kingdom the seeds of the new faith. The priests 
were warnily welcomed by the Chinese En^peror, 
and since then the religion of Buddha has spread 
throughout the empire, becoming in the process 
far less pure than when first introduced. 

One cannot but speculate upon what might 
have happened if the pilgrims, continuing their 
journey still farther westward, had reached the 
small country of Jddsea, and heard the wondrous 
story of the Lord, who was Son of man and Son 
of God as well, and whose disciples were already, 
in scattered districts, telling the story of His 
dying love. 

* The idols brought to China by the Buddhist 
priests are too numerous to mention ; to repeat 
their names only would weary you. There are 
gods and goddesses worshipped'at different periods 
of a man's life, gods supposed to be patrons of 
various trades, not to speak of the various repre- 
sentations of Buddha himself and his disciples. 
None of these gods are reverenced, but all are 
feared, for it is believed that disaster and evil 
wilj befall all who fail to do them homage. The 
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God of Love is truly an unknown god in 
China. ■» • , 

But the ancient religion of the land, going back 
to the earliest dawn of history, is the worship of 
the Supreme Euler, by the offering of burijt 
sacrifices on ap altar open to the sky. .This is 
believed by many to be the most ancient form 
of worship now observed in the world — a survival 
of the 'primitive religion of the East, which existed 
before temples were reared, in which gods were 
personified in brass and stone. The Emperor of 
China himsfelf goes in state at the winter sols- 
tice to worship at the round altar of heaven, and 
at the summer Solstice at the square altar of 
earth. 

But when throughout' China to-day the people 
in town or country speak to you about wor- 
shipping "heaven and earth," and "trusting to 
heaven for their rice," it is not of any personal 
God they think, but of some mysterious influence 
such as Nature presents to the Western idea. But 
just as Paul on Mars Hill, when speaking to the 
' Athenians of the true God, quoted words written' 
by a heathen poet of their god Jupiter; "as 
certain of your own poets have said, 'For we 
are also His offspring ' " ; so missionaries in China 
to-day not infrequently quote from the ancient 
classics, to shojv that the words, used probably 
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in ignorance of unseen powers, really apply to the 
(heat God and Father of iis all. 

The Chinese are not, as is sometimes imagined 
hi England, divided into different classes of religious 
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people, some being Coufncianists, others Taoists, 
and others Buddhists. Sir Thomas Wade, formerly 
British Ambassador at Peking, and a great Chinese 
scholar, describes the faith of the land as being a 
curiouK blend of the three religions. 
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The literati of China are all Confucianists, 
while at' the same time they worship Buddhist 
and Taoist idols, and they often remark, "The 
three religions are one." Many, of them would be 
quite willing to accept the religion of Jesus as a 
fourth, but it is the Christian claim that the Deity 
we worship is the only true God that arouses 
their opposition. More tha,n one priest, after 
hearing or reading of Jesus of Nazareth, has 
expressed a wish -to place an image' of the Saviour 
among the gods in his pantheon. 

' Eveh> the Emperor himself is an object of 
worship. In yellow -tiled temples all over the 
land, before the dawn of Chinese New Year's Day, 
the mandarins and high officials of each district visit 
in state the buildings devoted to the worship of 
the Son of Heaven, and perform the " Kou-tow." 
That is, they knock their heads to the -ground 
nine times, after kneeling three times in succession. 

Confucius, who is universally known and 
reverenced as the Great Sage of China, lived 
about- 500 B.C. He was a wise and thoughtful 
man, and had no desire that the people should 
worship him. He taught the people to be filial 
to their parents, and desired that ^ the kings should 
worthily rule their people. It is thought that 
he disapproved of the worship of idols. The 
distinctive features of the Confucian religion are 
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ancestor worship, and the worship of heaven and ^ 
earth. 

It is believed that, the spirit survives after the 
death of the body, but is dependent for its coinfort 
and well-being upon the offerings and service of 
the living descendahts. Offerings are made before 
a small tablet upon which the name of the deceased 
is engraved, placed in the chief , room of the house 
and at the family graves. 

Confucius had a number of disciples who lived 
with him, and many of his sayings have been re- 
corded. The " superior man " is a favourite phrase of 
his, and, following the example of the superior man, 
and avoiding all that he would abstain from, con- 
stitutes the whole, duty of man. One day one of. 
his disciples asted Confucius >vhat his thoughts were 
about death. He replied, " While still so ignorant 
about life, why should you ask about death ? " 

" Kespect the gods, but keep them at a distance,", 
was another saying of the great sage. 

Buddhist temples are often built in lovely spots 
among the mountains, embowered in climbing plants 
and surrounded by fragrant shrubs. 

It is often difficult for persons wishing to worship 
these idols to reach the temples. It is considered 
a good' way tb " accumulate merit," as it is called in 
China, to set against the evil deeds of a person's 
present life or past existence, to make long pilgrim- 
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ages to these temples. I have known women who 
liave travelled hundreds of miles to lay up merit 
by a visit to one of these temples. 

In the temple grounds, amid the beautiful scenery 
of hill and dale and waterfall, you may often see 
very suggestive mottoes engraved upon the rocks. 
" The shining glory of the great Buddha illumines 
the world," is one ; and above a grand waterfall 
I read, " The water that washes the heart," and 
" The fountain oi living waters." A favourite 
phrase I have seen repeatedly over the doors of 
Buddhist temples is, " Turning from the world, we 
reach the shore." Large numbers of Buddhist 
priests live together in these temples, with an abbot 
in charge. 

The ranks of the priests not infrequently, receive 
additions in the shape of children who have been 
devoted to the temple service, like Samuel, from their 
birth. Very often parents devote their childreji 
to the gods, but instead of sending them to the 
temples, merely dress them in priest's clothing, in 
the hope that their lives ' may be spared through 
the critical period of childhood, and when they are 
over twelve years of age put them into ordinary 
clothing, and apprentice them to ordinary trades. 

One of the tenets of the Buddhist faith is that 
the taking of life is sinful and the saving of life 
meritorious. It is very curious sometimes to see 
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persons purchasing fish from a fisherman, merely 
to throw them back into the water again. Birds 
are bought in the same way and set free as 
a virtuous action. In some of these temples a 
number of very ancient animals, such as pigs, dogs, 
etc., are kept, the idea being that however infirm 
or diseased an animal may be, it' is a good thing to 
preserve its life. 

The ranks of the priesthood are sometimes filled 
by. persons who have failed in business ; some have 
lost their friends, and are sad-hearted ; others have 
broken the laws of the land, and - by becoming 
priests have found a city of refuge, a haven of 
safety. 

In some of the temples a room is set apart 
for tlie accommodation of mendicant monks, who 
travel from place to place, begging funds for the 
support of the temples. In a temple I once 
visited among the hills I saw a large number of 
them — miserable, unshaven, half-clothed men, with 
evil faces. One could not but pity and judge 
them kindly, for it is hard for the starving and 
miserable to be good. 

In that temple I heard a story which seemed to 
me an echo of something I . might have heard in 
Christian lands, though told by one of the com- 
fortable-looking resident priests, ignorant of Western 
lore. 
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" Once upon a time," he said, " many years ago, 
the priests wearied of the trial to their patience, 
and the constant worry and. work the visits of these 
mendicant priests entailed. In order to reduce 
their numbers, they decided that it should be made 
compulsory for them to perform some service, and 
so earn their food, while the fare provided for 
them should in future be made more frugal." 

Soon after, there appeared one day among the 
mendicants a strange, silent, but dignified form, 
which sat and worked with the rest and partook 
of their meagre fare. Upon the e,ve of his de- 
parture, this personage revealed himself to the 
assembled priests as one of their most revered 
deities. Having reproved them for their lack of 
hospitality, he suddenly vanished out of their sight. 
" Since that time," continued my priestly informant, 
" all who come are welcome, and no service is ever 
asked from the transitory guests." 

Some of the priests are very devout, according 
to their light. I have knowii some who have 
retired entirely even from the narrow life of the 
temples, spending their time in tiny cells studded 
with nails the points turned inwards. Others 
have nailed their ears to the walls, and only 
allowed themselves to be released when sufficient 
money has been contributed by sympathetic visitors 
to pay for temple repairs. 
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One I knew used to sit in a certain niche 
in a spacious temple, always heavy with the smoke 
of incense (with the soles of his feet and the palms 
of his hands turned upwards), in silent contempla- 
tion, his belief being that by thus filling his mind 
with thoughts of. Buddha he might soon attain to 
Nii'vana. 

Tl^ere is a Taoist temple, connected with the 
Drum Tower in Tientsin city, which remained 
practically intact all through that terrible time in 
1900 when for several weeks the guns of the 
Chinese imperial troops, aided by the Boxers, were 
trained upon the foreign settlement from the city 
walls. The guns of the allied' forces in self- 
defence returned the fire, but Chinese superstition 
declared that this tower was invulnerable, and 
that no foreign arms could destroy it though all 
around lay in ruins. 

Within this temple I have often seen men and 
women burning incense and ' offering petitions to 
the idols there enshrined. Around the walls many 
tablets have been placed, through many a past 
year, bearing the inscription, " Asking, you certainly 
receive." They are gifts to the temple from 
persons who have offered petitions, and believe 
their prayers have .been answered. 

Taoism is the third great religion of the Middle 
Kingdom, arid at the present time it seems to 
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consist chiefly of magic charms and wizardry.. It 
is peculiar to China, and the founder was a 
philosopher of. the name of Tao-tsz, who livedo 
about the time of Confucius. He was so wise, 
they say, that at his birth he looked like an old 
white-haired man of eighty. He wrote a small 
book, which, like some of the writings of Confucius, 
needs much explanation,, and is very difficult to 
understand, but it contains some wise sayings. 
The high priest or pope of the Taoist religion is 
appointed as his predecessor dies. Some mission- 
aries who have travelled in the interior province 
in which he lives have met and talked with him. 
He sefems to devote his time chiefly to the sending 
forth of charms of various kinds, to preserve those 
who wear them from disease or misfortune. The 
god of rain, the god of fire, and the universally 
popular kitchen god, all belong to the Taoists. The 
name is taken from the word Tao, which means 
simply the "word or the way." 

It is no uncommon circumstance in times of 
flood for the highest mandarins to go- in state to 
the temple and worship the Dragon King, who is 
supposed to cause the floods. On one occasion I 
visited this temple just after the famous Viceroy 
Li-Hung- Chang had been there with a large retinue 
to prostrate himself before, a miserable little snake, 
which had been caught on the river bank, and was 
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declared to be the incarnation oi, the Drason 
King.. 

" Do you really believe in this kind of thing ? " 
inquired a foreign gentleman, with whom he was 
well acquainted, of the venerable statesman. " Of 
course not," replied the old Chinaman, " but the 
people do, and therefore it is necessary to humour 
their superstitions ! " 

Great numbers of the Chinese are undoubtedly 
sunk in the darkest superstition. It is astonishing 
to find a people so practical, and so little troubled 
with sensitiveness, living in such constant fear of 
invisible and spiritual foes. 

You cannot w:alk along a Chinese street without 
seeing innumerable evidences of a desire to protect 
property and life against the attacks of evil spirits. 
Numberless doors at the New Year are decorated 
with the weird, brilliantly coloured pictures known 
as door spirits. A short brick wall or screen is 
built in front of the principal ddor of all houses of 
any pretensions, to obstruct the entrance of evil 
spirits. Devices too numerous to mention of a 
similar character are visible on every side. 

" Evil spirits all round and about us right up to 
the very last ! " exclaimed a dying Chinaman who 
had spent much of his substance in offerings to the 
gods and in accumulating merit. In his alarm and 
despair the sick man besought his friends to send 
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for a memlDer of the Jesus religion, a man well 
known in the town, who had been called to eildure 
much persecution on account of his faith. When 
the Christian arrived, the dying man exclaimed, 
" Pray to your God for me. ^Perhaps He is more 
powerful than the gods I have worshipped for so 
long." With the house filled on all sides with 
evidences of idolatry, and crowded with the sick , 
man's friends who despised and hated the foreign 
doctrine, the Christia.n prayed for the salvation of 
the departing spirit, through the blood of the 
crucified SaViour. 

Some of the sights seen in the Buddhist temples 
are terribly realistic. In the Temple of Hadps the 
sufferings endured by the spirits of the dead before 
they are born again into another existence are 
represented in life-size plaster Images. Liars are 
represented as having their tongues torn out by 
demons ; other persons are boUnd to brazen pillars 
heated red hot ;; others are cast upon a hill of knives, 
and some are being sawn asunder. 

Even animals are deified ' in China, among them 
the monkey, the fox, and the bat. Some of these 
were indeed among the gods of the Boxers, and it 
was to temples such as these' that many of the 
Christians were dragged, and ordered to purchase 
their lives by burning incense at these degraded 
shrines- 
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' Seeing the Chinese living in such abject fear of 
evil spirits, and offering adoration to idols so con- 
temptible and debased, the Western World is inclined 
to despise the worshippers. Yet thpse who know 
the Chinese best are well aware that, hidden deep 
in the hearts of many millions, there is a restless 
longing after better things. We should remember, 
too, that it would count but as a short period in the 
persistent age-long lifetime of the Chinese nation 
since our own predecessors were bowing down in 
Britain's forest glades to idols of wood and stone, 
and offering up human sacrifices. 

Those who have watched the Chinese in their 
worship, and heard the strange stories they some- 
times tell, are conscious often of very mixed feelings. 
On the one hand, you are impressed by the extra- 
ordinary insincerity and irreverence of the people in 
matters of religion. Our Anglo-Saxon feeling that in 
affairs of this kind, at any rate, a man must be true, 
straightforward, and sincere, or else indifferent, is 
perplexed by this marked characteristic in the 
religious life of the Chinese. We cannot under- 
stand why a man who professes to be so careful 
to preserve life that he takes the greatest pains not 
to tread upon an insect; and will carefully liberate 
sparrows and freshly caught fish and restore them 
to their native element, who refuses to eat meat 
because it involves the taking of life, will yet see no 
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harm in casting out his baby girls to die, or in 
burying alive an unfilial son. 

We are puzzled, to see men living apparently in 
fear of the unseen, yet planning all sorts of devices 
to deceive the spirits. CJpon the corner stone of 
a house there is often placed the inscription : " A 
stone from the Tai fnoi^ntain." This is intended 
as a warning to evil spirits that the house is thus 
protected. Yet the stone is only a common stone, 
like the rest of the building; but it is hoped 
the spirits will be deceived into believing it real ! 
Idols are not infrequently dragged from their 
pedestals and beaten if petitions remain ungranted. 
And similar anomalies meet one on every hand. 

There are secret religious sects all over China, 
especially in the north. Although some are spoken 
of as revolutionary, many are groping in the dark 
after the true light. Many among them are 
vegetarians, and believe that the subjugation of the 
body must benefit th6 soul. Some of them have 
procured copies of the Word of God, and read 
portions at their gatherings. One of the leaders 
of the largest sect spoke many years ago of Chris- 
tianity as " a religion that promised much." He was 
studying it, he said, and ' if found worthy of his 
acceptance, he and his followers would study it 
together. 

If the object of a religion is to make men good 
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it has been truly said, even with her gods many 
and shrines many, " China has to-day no rehgion." 

We reserve for another chapter some slight 
sketch of what Christianity has done .for China, 
and how thousands of her people have but recently 
died rather than deny their faith in Jesus. " The 
Western religion," writes Chang-chih-tung, the great 
Yang-tse viceroy, in his book recently translated 
into English, " is daily flourishing, while , the two 
cults Buddhism and Taoism are daily declining and 
cannot last long. Buddhism is on its last legs, and 
Taoism is discouraged because its demons are spirit- 
less." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TELLING THE GLAD TIDINGS IN CHINA. 

T HAVE already given you some account of the 
-*- people who now inhabit the far-off Middle 
Kingdom, and their strange manners and customs. 
You have heard that, although ' they have three 
religions, they have no knowledge of a Saviour from 
sin, and no hope with which to face death and the 
mystery of the life bfeyond. 

But the Christians of England have not left 
them in darkness, and I wish to tell you a little 
about the work of foreign missionaries and their 
native helpers. 

But instead of taking a bird's-eye view of the 
work of Christian missions throughout the land, I 
wiU describe that which is best known- to me, the 
work in Tientsin, the port of the capital, a city of 
nearly a million of inhabitants. 

We will suppose that, after travelling for over 
five weeks on one of the great ocean-going steamers, 
we have arrived at the thriving port of Shanghai, 
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with its magnificent piles of foreign buildings and 
its large European city. ' 

We shall then take passage on a coasting 
steamer, and passing through the Yellow Sea and 
round the rocky promontory of Shantung, near 
which stands the treaty port of Chefbo, we shall 
enter the. Gulf of Pehchili. '. 

, Before lon^ we reachi the entrance of the Peh-ho 
or North Eiver, which un til >' recently was guarded 
by the Taku forts, though since the Boxer troubles 
the allied Powers have insisted that these fortifica- 
tions, which have so often fired upon foreign troops, 
shall be razed to the ground. 

The river is shallow, for the sand has silted up, 
^and where formerly large ocean-going steamers 
cpuld.pass up to the Tientsin bund, for many years 
only cargo boats and steam launches have dared to 
•venture, lest they run aground: But there is the 
Tientsin and Peking railway by which we can travel, 
and which, though it is so great a convenience to 
the vast population thronging the cities of Peking 
and Tientsin, was built under protest, and had to 
contend with much opposition. 

The railway, therefore, spares us the interminable 
bends and .double bends of the river, and after a 
run of about . thirty-five miles, through a country 
which mdy best be described as a featureless plain, 
we find ourselves at the Tientsin railway station. 
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The stranger at first imagines that a riot is in 
progress, for the train is immediately boarded by a 
host of baggage -coolies with their carrying -poles. 
With loud shoTits they seize eyery small article 
they can lay their hands upon, with the idea of 
being employed to carry the travellers' baggage. 

We must then be ferried across the river, and 
find ourselves in the foreign settlement of Tientsin, 
a large piece of land conceded to the foreign Powers 
by the treaty of 1858. At that time it was a 
mere swamp, but Western energy has transformed 
it into an attractive place of residence. It is tra- 
versed by fine broad roads shaded by trees, which 
constant care has cherished into vigorous growth. 

Our destination, however, is not the foreign 
settlement, but the compound of the London 
Missionary Society, which stands at the extreme 
end of the Taku road, where it borders upon the 
native quarter. It is well planted with trees, and 
has an attractive appearance, especially when the 
wind does not blow from the native city, laden 
with, the peculiar odours which prevail there. The 
building which will first ■ attract your attention is 
the fine large hospital, erected in native style, with 
the queer curled eaves which distinguish Chinese 
architecture, while the front is painted a brilliant 
scarlet. The posts are black, and upon them, below 
the narrow verandah, hang tablets presented to the 
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foreigu doctor by numerous , grateful patients in 
accordance with Chinese custom. 

Two of them were written by no less a person 
than the late Viceroy Li-Hung-Chang, once Prime 
Minister of the empire. At the > time at which 
they were written they expressed, no doubt, his 
sentiments towards the doctor who had saved the 
life of his wife. ' 

The Chinese hieroglyphics ^re engraved in gilt 
upon black boards, and run as follows : — , 

"Given the man and the means, what is to 
prevent Chinese and foreigners' being united as one family ? " 

and — 

' ' A thoughtful consideration for others 
makes the good statesman and the good doctor." 

Other presentation tablets bear 'the following 
inscriptions : — 

"His skill is equal to that 'of Hua To, his skill 
exceeds that of Ho and Huan." 

These names were borne by two celebrated 
physicians and a surgeon famous in Chinese ancient 
history. 

"The most distinguished doctor in China or out of it." 

"A touch of his\haud brings the spring." 
"The favour o"f forbigners bestowed upon the Chinese." 

Entering, you see a fine large waiting-room, where, 
for many a year, at eight o'clock every morning, , 
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the big gong has called all the hospital workers, 
the indoor patients who are able to rise, and 
any dispensary patients who have already arrived, 
to morning prayers. Like the people we read of in 
the Bible, when the Chinese have any important 
business on hand, they always rise " a great while 
before day " ; so the patients frequently arrive and 
throng the hospital steps as long as two hours 
before the time at which the doctor arranges to see 
patients, ^s I have seen the crowds of people, 
sick of all manner of diseases, thronging there, 
I have frequently thought ^ how much the sight 
must resemble those that met our Saviour's eyes 
as He trod the highways and cities of Judaea, 
when the people " came to Him from every 
quarter." 

Some of them have heard of cases of men blind 
for many a year, whose sight has been restored to 
them by the foreign doctors' skill, and they have 
come full of hope, expecting to be cured. Here is ' 
a man completely paralysed, and his friends are 
carrying him, on his bedding, or in a basket. 
Others are suffering from fever and other climatic 
diseases, and some, it may be, are the victims of 
cholera, smallpox, or leprosy. 

The surgical cases are also very numerous. Men 
come with terrible tumours of many years' growth. 
Dislocations are very common, and not infrequently 
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there are cases in which the amputation oi a limb 
offers the only chance of life. 

Let us follow the sufferers, who seem to be 
afflicted with every ill that flesh is heir to, as they 
ascend the steps and are invited to rest in the 
dispensary waiting-room. Its walls are decorated 
with Chinese texts and coloured pictures, represent- 
ing scenes from the life of our Lord. 

As the patients await their turn, to go in a*tid 
see the doctor, one of the missionaries or native 
helpers speaks to them of Jesus, the great physician 
of the soul, relating probably one of the miracles 
of healing, and explaining that Christ commanded 
His disciples to heal the sick as well as to preach 
the glad news of the gospel. 

Many a man now in our north China churches, 
and a centre of blessing to neighbours in distant 
country towns, first heard of the Saviour of ^sinners 
as he sat sick and sorrowful on the' benches of our 
hospital waiting-room. 

Let us pass on now to the hospital wards, which 
during the unhealthy seasons are always crowded 
with patients. " There are far more sick people 
than we can possibly accommodate," wrote the 
doctor in chg,rge - some years ago. " Shall we send 
them away ? We cannot. Many come from long 
distances, and we rejoice to take them in, even if 
unable to offer them better accommodation than a 
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wooden floor on which to spread their wadded 
quilts." 

To those familiar with English hospitals, the 
appearance of our Chinese wards is not inviting. 
The brick or wooden bedsteads are covered merely 
with a sheet of native matting, and are destitute 
of mattress or bedding, -with the exception of 
the Chinese wadded coverlet. At first sight, the 
patients in their ordinary, well-worii, blue cotton 
garments, and heads that have not been shaved for 
some weeks probably, are by no means attractive. 
But attempts to introduce Western comforts into 
the hospitals of the Middle Kingdom have not . 
proved very successful. In a southern hospital, the 
morning after a number of small iron bedsteads, 
with wire mattresses, had been set up in the wards, 
the attendants found that all the patients able to 
move had deposited themselves upon the floor, 
rather than endure the discomfort of a night on 
that barbarian arrangement known as a " spring 
mattress." j 

Sickroom cookery is a meaningless term in 
China, for people who are ill are never supposed to 
eat anything. If a person is sick, it follows as a 
matter of course that " he cannot take his rice." 
Serious objections are made by patients to taking 
beef-tea if ordered by foreign doctors. They say 
it increases the heat principle in the body, and 
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must prove harmful. And milk also is decidedly 
unpopular, the common idea being that "it is very 
wrong to defraud the calf ! " The surroundings 
of a Chinese hospital are usually anything but 
sanitary, and native prejudice will rarely allow of 
any improvement being made. Until the time of 
the Boxer rising the environment of our Tientsin 
hospital and mission homes consisted, on two sides, 
of the crowded mud huts and mat sheds of some 
of the poorest of the people, on another of number- 
less graves and stagnant pools, a fruitful source of 
malaria. / 

Yet, notwithstanding all these disadvantages, the 
record of our medical mission i§ one of wonderful 
success. Nearly twenty thousand visits are often 
paid to the dispensary during the year, while from fi,ve 
hundred to seven hundred' cases have been treated 
in the wards, and stories of the wonderful cures 
effected there are told in remote places throughout 
the entire province. Not only have a large pro- 
portion of the additions to our Tientsin church 
been patients from the hospital wards, but other 
missions have shared with us the joy of harvest, 
and been strengthened by the men who have found 
Christ there. 

One man, finding in the district in which his 
home was situated no station of the London 
Missionary Society, connected himself with the 
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Methodist New Connexion Mission, and recently- 
presented them with a building to be used as a 
chapel. 

An agent of the Scottish Bible Society, travelling 
in a distant part of the province, reached a city 
where he found some difficulty in hiring barrows 
to continue his journey. Suddenly he was accosted 
by a man who asked if he knew the mission 
hospital in Tientsin and the doctor there. When 
the traveller replied that he knew him well, the 
man went on to explain that some time before, 
while staying in Tientsin on matters of business, he 
fell seriously ill. He was carried to the hospital, 
where he was treated with such skill and kindness 
that he made a good recovery and became a believer 
in the foreign doctrine. When able to return home 
he was almost penniless, but the doctor supplied 
him with funds , for his journey, and sent him on 
with words of Christian cheer and sympathy. " I 
can never forget his kindness. I would do any- 
thing for friends of his, or for any foreigners for 
his sake ! " he repeated. 

The reality of the man's expressions of gratitude 
was soon proved by his actions. He not only 
procured barrows and coolies to push them, but the 
next morning, when one of the men failed to put 
in an appearance, he took his place in the shafts 
and travelled for several days with the missionary, 
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commending the Jesus religion and its books to those 
he met. 

In other cases, patients whose hearts, have not 
been touched by the Spirit of God have still been 
attracted by Christian kindness and sympathy. 

Travelling through a robber-infested district, one 
of our hospital assistants was attacked by a body of 
armfed highwaymen, who ordered him to deliver up 
his clothing and money. Just as he was preparing 
reluctantly to comply with their demands — for he 
was alone and unarmed — one of the men, who seemed 
to be the leader, stepped forward and interposed; 
" You must not touch this man," he exclaimed. " I 
saw him some months ago assisting at the Hall of 
Healing in Tientsin. The doctor there gave me 
'medicine, and showed me much kindness. No one 
must molfest a person connected with him ! " At 
this the band hastily withdrew, to the hospital 
assistant's surprise and relief. - 

Another man, who had undergone successfully a 
serious operation for the removal of an enormous 
tumour, left the hospital, not only cured, but an 
earnest Christian. He carried the gospel to his 
native village, and before any foreign' missionary 
had visited the place there were nearly one hundred 
believers there asking to be baptized. 

These are only a few of the known results of our 
Tientsin medical mission work ; the unknown results 
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will only be revealed at the ^great harvest in- 
gathering, when life's work is over. 

Crossing the road from the hospital, we shall see 
a fine large building, erected by Dr. Lavington Hart 
as a memorial of his brother, who died in Wucheng, 
opposite to Hankow in Central China, after a short 
but strenuous course of service for Christ ai^d China's 
sake. The building was practically uninjured by 
all the troubles of the Boxer rising, though day 
after day it was stormed at with shot and shell. 
It has two fine towers, and the college chapel is 
modelled after that connected with St. John's 
College, Cambridge, of which Dr. Hart was a 
Fellow. 

Here a number of young men were trained in 
years past for the native ministry. They took not 
only a theological course, but what we should call 
the ordinary elements of an English education, and 
at the same time studied some of their own classics 
likely to be useful .to them. Many' of them used 
to assist the missionaries in preaching to the 
hospital patients, in open-air services on the city 
streets, and in the daily preaching-halls. Several 
of them suffered death for their faith during the 
troubles of 1900. 

Passing out of our compound into the Taku road 
again, after a walk of about five minutes, we used 
to reach the beautiful chapel of the Ma-chia-kou. 
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It was in Chinese style, and decorated with elabprate 
carving and stained glass windows. It was a gift to 
the mission from the Eev. J. Lees and his friends. 
In the Boxer rising it was burnt and jUtterly 
demolished. Here many forms of Christian work 
were carried on, as well as the church services on 
Sunday, and the Sunday school alsO met there. A 
small round tower at the side was for a long time 
used as a shop for the sale of Christian books and 
educational literature, and was lai'gely patronised 
by officials and literary men. 

The large chapel used to be opened for evan- ■ 
gelistic services on three or four nights of the week, 
and was often crowded with an interested audience 
of men only. For some time also there was a night 
school, to which a number of young men came wheil 
the day's work was over, to learn to read and write 
their own language. Many of them learned to 
read the Bible, and became Christian^ Daily 
preaching was also carried on for many years at 
this chapel, and the gospel story was well known- 
to a great population in the neighbourhood. 

^ But we are still only in the thickly populated 
suburb of the great city, and a walk of two miles 
will take us to another great centre of work known 
as the Chapel of the Drum Tower. 

We have to pass along the principal thorough- 
fares of the city, narrower than the narrowest 
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English lanes, and frequently covered overhead 
with matting extending from side to side, to screen 
horn the fierce glare of the summer sun. This 
building is the oldest chapel of the London Mission, 
and the street on which it stood was one of the 
busiest in the city. Sunday services were held 
there, the Sunday school met, and here day by day 
the doors were thrown open and people came in 
from the bustle and noise of the streets to hear 
something of the new religion about which such 
strange stories were told. 

The place was not very much like a church, 
according to out English ideas. A low platform 
at one end did duty for a pulpit, but the preacher 
was oftener seen sitting down on a bench in the 
midst of his audience, having quiet talks with any 
willing to listen. Men might be seen there sitting 
on the benches with their bundles by their sides, 
for the coolies find the "Glad Tidings Hall" a 
good place for a half-hour's rest. Others consider 
it an amusing recreation occasionally to poke fun 
at the foreigner or his' native assistant, by pro- 
posing amusing questions. 

" How is it we never heard of this doctrine 
before ? " inquires a stately-looking gentleman in 
flowing robes, wearing upon his nose the immense 
broad-rimmed goggles of the scholar. " Is it 
because China ip so small a place that the news 
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has only just reached us ? " he adds con- 
temptuously,. 

" Why was Jesus not born in China ? " asks 
another man of the same class. " Then we might 
have Jbeen ready to follow Him. We have our own 
sages, born in the great Middle Kingdom. . What 
do we want with the native of an obscure land like 
Judsa ? " 

" Nice people you are to come tod teach us 
good doctrine ! " remarks a third, " and at the same 
time to poison our people with opium. You had 
better go back and teach your own people to"^ 
virtuous, and then possibly we may be willing to 
listen." 

Yet there are always some who hear with deep 
attention, hoping to 'find in this new foreign 
doctrine that rest of soul which their own faiths 
have not the power to give, and some men who 
have become the pillars of the phureh first heard 
the gospel in our street preaching-halls. ' 

One day a coolie came in, and seeing upon the 
wall the text, " Come unto Me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest," 
exclaimed, " Well, if anyone ever was weary, I am." 
So he sat down upon the bench, and listened to the 
preacher. He came again and again, till at last he 
became a Christian. 

Sojne time after he met a man that he knew in 
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the city. " Why, what has come over you ? Has 
some great good fortune befallen you ? " he was 
asked. " What do you mean ? " inquired the 
Christian. " I am wearing the same old clothes, am 
I not ? " " Oh yes, but you look bright and happy, 
quite different, to my eyes." "Yes, and I feel 
different too, for I have become a believer in Jesus, 
and He carries all my troubles for me," was the 
reply. 

Another man was a soldier. In a fierce battle 
the two men on either side of him were stot dead. 
He was much impressed, and coming into the city 
one day thought he would try and hear something 
of the Jesus religion. He attended regularly at 
the preaching-hall, and at last gave up idolatry and 
became a follower of Christ. He asked for the 
prayers of the church before going to join his 
regiment, and falling upon his knees himself 
prayed thus : " Heavenly Father, I am not clear 
about everything connected with the religion. I 
cannot understand it all, but save me from my sins, 
for the, sake of Jesus' merit." 

In connection with each of these chapels, as well 
as in the mission compounds, there were schools 
for boys and girls, to which the Christian families 
could send their children, since in all the native 
schools idolatrous observances must be gone 
through at certain seasons. Many children from 
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non-Christian families come to us, and often act as 
little missionaries to their homes and friends. " It 
was not so much what the missionary said," 
remarked a proud, capable Chinese woman, '' even 
though the doctrine was good. But when my 
little son came home from the school, and begged 
me day after day to give up idols and walk with 
him along the road to heaven, that touched my 
heart. He used to plead with me, with tears in 
his eyes; and at last I decided to make a clean 
sweep of the idols at the New Year, and to come 
to the meetings and learn all I could of the Jesus 
religion." 

A Christian womaa was , so severely persecuted 
by her husband that in despair' she fled from her 
home. When he found to what lengths his con- 
duct had driven his wife, he repented, and tried to 
find out by magic spells where she was. 

" Don't do that, father," said his little daughter ; 
" let us pray to God." " But I don't know how to 
pray ; do you ? " " Oh yes," she said. " You kneel 
down and I'll kneel down, and we need not say 
any words, for God can read our hearts!" 

The missionaries, in addition to the work in 
Tientsin, have out-stations in the country districts 
around, and in some of these places hopeful 
Christian communities are springing up. Some of 
the first out-stations of the Tientsin Mission in the 
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Chi-chow and Yen-shen districts have now foreign 
missionaries of their own, with large flourishing 
native churches, hospitals, and Schools. 

There is also the work among the women, for 
we can never hope to win China for Christ till the 
mothers of the land ar-e found in ever-increasing 
numbers teaching their little ones to lisp the name 
of Jesus. 

A man not infrequently becomes a Christian, 
but if the wife is not also interested in the new 
religion, quietly, in her own home, she is training 
the children to worship idols, and the church's 
hold upon that family is slight indeed. 

In Tientsin we have all the usual forms of 
women's' work carried on. We have Bible classes 
for them, classes to teach them to read, and the 
patients in the women's hospital, under the care 
of Dr. Leonora King (which was established and 
supported by Lady Li, the wife of Li-Hung-Chang), 
have a Biblewoman constantly teaching the women 
who attend. We also train and superintend the 
work of native women who seem suitable to act as 
Biblewomen, and have had a large industrial work, 
to enable the' women to add a little -to their 
husbands' meagre wages. 

Let-us visit first the women's hospital, and see 
something of the tender ministry through which our 
medical sisters, and those trained as nurses, seek to 
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heal the bodily diseases of China's daughters. 
Many of them are so loathsome and terrible that 
they might well baffle all efforts to heal that were 
not born of the love that many waters cannot 
quench. If you pay many visits to a Chinese 
women's hospital' you will never doubt that the 
dark places of the earth are full of cruelty. 

" I never knew what it was to be loved before ; I 
never knew what kind words were ; but here it is 
like heaven, and I never want to go out any more ! " 
murmured one poor sufferer. 

On another occasion one child had been so 
terribly injured by a cruel mistress that one limb 
was almost stripped of skin. , The foreign doctor 
resorted to skin grafting, some of the missionaries 
giving small portions of their skin to help cover 
the raw surface. The child and all the other 
patients were much impressed. " They gave their 
, flesh " (so they expressed it) " for me, and if even the 
nearest relative does it in China we think it worthy 
of world-wide praise. Yet they do it for a poor 
slave child of another nation ! " 

" God 'loves me, you say," whispers another child 
who has been so terribly ill-treated that her wounds 
cannot be described; "I think He loves Ping-an," 
pointing to another little castaway adopted by the 
missionary because she had been thrown out to die. 
" Yes, He loves her, for she is to be the teacher- 
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mother's little girl, and it will be like heaven for 
her always. But for me, when I am better I must 
go back to the mandarin's lady, who nearly killed 
me. How can God love me ? " 

One day I stood in this women's hospital by 
the bedside of a mandarin's wife seriously ill with 
an internal complaint for which there was no cure. 
She belonged to a family which had taken high 
honours in the literary examinations. She had 
come from a distant town more than a week's 
journey by boat. Her son^ — a bright, courteous 
young Scholar — came with her. She had male and 
female attendants, to whom she showed the most 
thoughtful consideration, and they were evidently* 
devoted to her. She told me that the news of the 
wonderful cures performed by foreign doctors had 
reached her distant home. When she fell ill with 
some mysterious internal trouble which had carried 
off many of the family before her, het son decided 
to bring her to the great city in the hope that 
foreign skill might be able to help her. 

After she had remained for a few days' rest in 
the hospital, the doctor examined her and discovered 
that the- trouble was incurable. She gently ad- 
vised the patient to return to her country home as 
soon as possible, saying she would give her medicines 
which might alleviate pain, though she could not cure 
the disease. 
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I sat on the brick bedstead by her side, and tried 
to comfort her. "I do not mind about dying so 
much — everybody has to die, and I suppose I can 
endure it like the, l:est — -but it is leaving my 
daughter that grieves me most." 4:T^d she leaned 
against me and wept the heavy sobs of the heart- 
broken. 

I talked to her of the loving Lord who had died 
for her and had risen again, and who longed to be 
her Friend and Succourer. But she was so weary 
and heartbroken that I felt she could hardly grasp 
the wonderful truth, though the Bible woman had 
been teaching and reading to her for some days. 

I could not get the poor lady out of my thoughts, 
or my prayers, and returned to the hospital in the 
afternoon with a dear fellow -worker. Miss Kerr, 
who has been much blessed in singing as wellas 
preaching the gospel to Chinese women. We both 
talked to her at intervals, but she seemed saddened 
and dispirited. At last her interest was awakened 
by some remark about the end of life. 

" No one knows what happens then. No one, can 
know. It is all dark," she said. 

" But we know," said Miss Kerr very decidedly. 
" Beheving in Jesus, God's dear Son, who died to 
save us from sin, when death comes we go straight 
to the home He has prepared for us. We shall 
then be for ever with Him, where there is no more 
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pain or sin, or separation of those who love one 
another and are His." 

The poor lady raised herself up from the k'ang, 
and looking at us with her large mournful eyes, 
filled with tears, repeated breathlessly the words : 
" There is a place — there is a place. Oh, where is 
it, then ? Tell me quickly I" 

Then we tried to make clear to her the way to 
the heavenly city, and Miss Kerr sang a lovely 
little refrain about the home above. 

We taught her, too, the little prayer: "Heavenly- 
Father, save me from my sins on -account of Jesus' 
merit, and prepare me for>Thy home above." 

" If your God loves me, \vhy is He punishing me 
in this way ? " she askesd after a time, her tears still 
falling. 

" He is not punishing you," we replied. " This 
sickness was sent in love, perhaps that you might 
have an opportunity of hearing this glad news, 
which you had never heard before." 

Next morning, before she started for the distant 
provincial town, with the polite young ofl&cial, her 
son, I gave her a parcel of Chinese books and tracts 
about the Jesus religion, and a few little foreign 
>gifts. 

She held my hands at parting, and said, " I shall 
never forget you and all your kindness, whether I 
live or die. I will daily repeat the prayer you 
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have taught me, and the scholars of my family will 
read and explain the books which tell of the Lord 
who has prepared the home." 

One of our methods of reaching the women of , 
China is by visiting them in their own homes. .A& 
a rule, the medical ladies are welcome almost every- 
where, and a Biblewoman or friend will go with 
them. Other foreign ■ ladies who have become ac- 
quainted in various way's are welcomed in a limited 
number of houses. 

They receive the foreign ladies .with much kind- 
ness and courtesy, begging them to take the seat of 
honour on the brick bedstead or platforin which 
runs along one end*' of the principal apartment, 
answering to our drawing-rooni. Eefreshments and 
tea are always brought out, and many questions 
which would be quite contrary to English rules of 
politeness it is etiquette to ask in China. " What 
is our honourable age ? What was the' cost of the 
material of which our dress is made ? Are we our 
husband's principal wife ? Why do we wear cover- 
ings on our heads ? How far can our light- 
coloured eyes see down into the earth ? Why do 
we not wear jewellery in our hair, or bind up our 
feet into three-inch golden lilies ? " and " Why, oh 
why did we come all these thousands of .miles away 
from our own laud — so far away from ourmother- 
in-law ? " 
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In the wealthier families the women's apartments 
always contain a large number of persons. As well 
as the principal wives there are secondary wives, 
the wives of the sons of the family, and many 
attendants and slaves. As you listen to their 
questions, and try to answer them pleasantly and 
patiently, you do not feel that the time is lost. You 
know that you are laying deep the foundations of 
their confidence and trust in the strange foreign 
teacher, and thus " preparing the way of the Lord." 

I have often been helped by thinking of a re- 
mark made by the wife of; a high official who 
became an earnest Christian worker. She was 
speaking of the first foreign lady . she ever met in 
the far interior of the country. " I was not at first 
so much interested in the new religion," she said. 
" It was the way she took my hands in hers, and 
looked at me as if she loved me, that made me feel, 
whatever her religion was, I should like mine to be 
the same." 

So after many of these questions have been 
answered an opportunity always comes to tell the 
glad story of a Saviour's love for women of every 
land. 

As I tell it some may be restless, some will 
make whispered remarks about my personal 
appearance, but there are always some who listen 
with an earnest, longing look in their eyes, as if 
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this were a message for which they had long 
waited. 

For myself, there never seemed to me anything 
more pathetic than the expression on some of those 
women's faces as they hear, for the first time, of 
God's tender love for the world in the gift of His 
Son — of the joy He gives for daily service, of the 
light He casts over the dark gate, and of the 
welcomes given to those who love Him to the 
many mansions of the Father's house. When I 
have become conscious of that look of eager 
attention I have felt it was worth while going to 
China to see it. 

But the majority of the homes that are open 
to us are the abodes of the poor and destitute. 
It would be difficult by any word-picture to make 
those who have never seen them understand what 
the homes of the Chinese poor are like. People 
talk about the romance of mission work, yet they 
would not easily connect romance with the ordinary 
visits paid by the missionary to the poor of China. 
Many of the mud huts or mat sheds are situated 
by the side of open sewers, where flies and other 
disagreeable insects abound. Often when the 
mistress of the house politely offers me a cup of 
tea the Biblewoman gently pulls my sleeve, 
reminding me that- the water is obtained from 
the stagnant pond outside, and suggesting that I 
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should politely decline the refreshment. The 
hut is often crowded ; not infrequently there are 
children. recovering from smallpox, ophthalmic cases, 
or persons suffering from skin diseases. I often 
think it would be a convenience to a China 
missionary to- be destitute, of the sense of smell, 
soi varied and strange are the odours which are 
borne to her. However poor the hut may be, it 
is usually guarded by a gaunt, ferocious dog, whose 
object- in life is to keep, beggars and foreigners at 
a., distance. He scents your coming from afar and 
thirsts for the prey, and you have to run the 
gauntlet of the . dogs before you can enter any 
courtyard. Often my heart has sunk within me, 
and- 1 have felt inclined to leave out of my district 
houses guarded by specially ferocious dogs. I 
have realised- what must have been Christian's 
feelings when he encountered the lions which 
guarded the House Beautiful, and have wished 
that my dogs, like his lions, were chained. 

Yet to many a poor Chinese hut the Lord has 
sent messages of love, and called and chosen 
women and even little children, who have lived 
lives of simple faith, amid heathen surroundings, 
and induced many to inquire about the Jesus 
doctrine. 

The training and superintending of Biblewonien 
is perhaps one of the most important branches 
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of our work. These women are, as a rule, so in- 
defatigable and unwearying in their labours. They 
have certain districts which they visit several 
times in a week, having a number of pupils, girls 
or married women, whom they teach in theiir own 
homes. A single Bible woman will often be teach- 
ing as many as from thirty to fifty women to read. 
The lessons over, a large number of neighbours 
crowd into the house or courtyard and listen while 
the Biblewoinan reads and explains a portion from 
the Word of Gcfd. 

One of my Biblewomen, just before the Boxer 
rising, was constantly threatened. I advised her 
to be careful in going into the city. " But if , 
trouble is really coming, how important it is that 
people should hear the gospel while there is yet 
time," she replied simply. 

" Tired ! no, I'm not tired. How could I be 
tired when I am doing the Lord's work ? " she 
replied brightly aifter a wearying day. 

In a country district one elderly woman used 
to go and sit in the open market-place with her 
Bible and . hymn-book, ready to speak to anyone 
she could get to listen. 

" This is no place for you, a woman," said a 
literary man to her one day. 

" Do not remark upon my being a woman," she 
replied meekly. " I am here to witness for my 
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Master because there is no other Christian in all 
this town." 

One old woman was for many years connected 
with a popular temple, and was employed to say 
prayers to the gods. She became a Christian, 
and after a short traiaing spent her time going 
over hill and dale, fords and streams, telling all 
her old friends of the treasure she had found> 
She had a copifortable home in the temple, with 
several acres of land, but she gave it up, and now 
lives in a miserable hut, because she ^ill have no 
connection with the idol temple. 

God is speaking to China's daughters, and many 
noble and steadfast women are winning their own 
friends for Jesus, by their consistent lives. The 
harvest is great, but the labourers are few^ " Pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that He may 
send forth labourers into His harvest." 



CHAPTEK IX. 

THE NOBLE ARMY OP CHINESE MAKTYBS. 

" X7"0U cannot be martyrs for Jesus Christ to-day 
' -*- in England, but my father and mother and 
I may have to die for Him in China ! " said a 
bright English boy to a friend in this country 
just before sailing for their st§,tion in the far-off 
province of Shan-si some years ago. 

The lad's words were truer even than he knew, 
for within a year young Wellesley Piggot and his 
brave father and mother, with over a hundred 
European missionaries and their children, in the 
courtyard of the yamen of the cruel Viceroy 
Yu - Shien, bowed their necks to the sharp 
stroke of the soldiers' swords, and passed to 
the welcomings of their Master and the angel 
throng. 

There were many other boys and girls who died 

for Jesus during that terrible summer of 1900. 

Some who did not die suffered terrible privations, 

and, hungry and thirsty, stripped of almost all 

169 
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their garments, were driven from city to city by 
the cruel mob. 

"This is how they treated the Lord Jesus, 
mother," said one little girl. 

"Jesus had only a manger to sleep in, mother," 
said another child when sleeping one night in a 
miserable outhouse. 

"If we die," said Mr. Dixon of the Baptist 
Mission, " it is quite certain that many more from 
the home churches will be raised up to take our 
places." ' 

Another young missionary from America, know- 
ing that escape was impossible, sat down and 
wrote; a farewell letter to his wife in America, 
and then buried it in the mission compound. 
Before sending away his servant, so that he 
might not suffer with them, he gave him a 
verbal message to carry to the missionaries at 
the coast to send on to his wife, lest the* letter 
should never be found. 

The message. was: " When our little son is twenty- 
five years of age, I want him to come out to China 
and carry on the work I am now called to lay 
down." 

So you see, even though the people to whom 
these missionaries had brought the message of 
salvation in obedience to our Lord's last command 
were many of them acting very cruelly, it did not 
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make the messengers feel that their work had failed ; 
they only longed that many more should come and 
carry it on when they had gone. 

It may be that some who read these lines may 
hear the Master's call, and in coming years go 
out, to carry the gospel message to the millions of 
China. 

I have only touched upon the sufferings and 
martyrdom of the hundreds of foreign missionaries 
who died for Christ during the Boxer rising. But 
I wish to give you some account of the native 
Christians' faithfulness and sufferings, and to show 
you that the message of salvation has not been 
proclaimed in vain in China. 

When the storm broke, nearly all Chinese 
servants hastily left their foreign masters, but this 
was not the case with the Christian servants. 
Even ■ when , sent away for safety some returned 
on the eve of the outbreak, saying, " We heard you 
were to be attacked to-night ; we felt we ought to 
be here to help you." In many cases native 
Christians might have escaped had they been 
willing to' leave their missionaries. 

Many of the poor Christians, knowing that their 
teacher were without money, came and offered 
their scanty store of silver or copper cash. " It is 
only right to do something," they said, " for those 
to whom we o,we so much." "While I have any- 
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thing " said another, " of course I will share it with 
you." 

Whil^ missionaries were hidden from their 
persecutors for a time in lonely caves far up on 
the mountainside, Christians found their way to 
them, and brought them food at great risk to their 
lives. 

One poor man was brought in chains to the 
neighbourhood of the cave where it had been 
discovered his pastor and other missionaries were 
hiding. With the certainty of immediate punish- 
ment he called out loudly, " Pastor ! pastor ! " with 
the hope of warning his Christian teachers, and 
immediately was struck down with a sword. 

The imperial decree had ordered that all 
Christians should be destroyed, and it was 
dangerous to be found with the least scrap of 
foreign writing upon the person. Yet many letters 
have been received at the coast written by the 
martyred missionaries, in some cases the record 
continuing to within a few hours of their death, 
and telling of the noble devotion of members of 
their flock. 

Some of the servants brought their foreign lady 
teachers, through many perils, to a place of safety, 
refusing to leave them when death seemed im- 
minent. 

Several of the Christians acted as messengers to 
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carry letters of great importance from, besieged 
cities like Tientsin and Peking, asking for help. 
The first successful messenger to get through from 
the capital to Tientsin was a Sunday - school 
scholar — a mere lad who was not a baptized 
Christian, but whose custom it had been to attend 
the mission services regularly. When the troubles 
commenced, his employers to whom he was appren- 
ticed sent him away, as they would have nothing 
to do with any one connected with foreigners. His 
parents too turned him out of doors. 

After those terrible days in June 1900, when 
numbers of the native Christians were massacred 
a,nd the mission buildings were all razed to the 
ground, the missionaries Went out npon the streets, 
seeking among the ruins for ,any of their people 
who might possibly have escaped. They found this 
lad of fifteen years, who followed them and begged 
to be sheltered. 

A month later, when the legations and all the 
Europeans of Peking were anxiously seeking for a 
messenger to carry to Tientsin news of their 
terrible straits, this lad asked to be allowed to 
make the attempt. In the dress of a beggar, with 
the letter hidden in the sole of his Chinese shoe, 
the marines who occupied a small portion of the 
wall let him down with a rope into the southern 
city. He slept close to the gate that night, and 
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next morning mingled with the excited crowds 
outside the city and started on his perilous 
journey.. After many adventures he reached 
Tientsin in safety, and delivered hi's message. He 
received' a letter in reply, which he was again 
successful in getting through to the Europeans, 
sick with hope deferred within the beleaguered 
city. 

We can understand better the importance of' this 
boy's brave deed when we remember that, before 
his message was delivered, the commanders :0t the 
allied jtroops, fearing from the long silence that all 
was over with bhe foreigners in Peking, had 'de- 
termined to delay their march upon the capital, :till 
September. 

The airrival of this important young messenger 
changed their plans, and enabled them to rescue the 
legations at a time when it seenied almost im- 
possible for them to hold out any longer. You 
will be glad- to know that this lad was rewarded, 
and is receiving his education in one of the mission 
schools in Pekjng. 

Another messenger who went out at the risk of 
her lif e~ was a woman who has ,be,en called " The 
heroine of the Peking siege." Her story is told by 
Miss Georgina Smith of the London Mission, who 
remained with the Christians through those terrible 
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The Japanese were defending the Chinese 
Christians who had taken refuge in the palace of 
Prince Su, this arrangement havirig been made by 
Dr. Morrison, the Times correspondent, and Mr. 
Hiiberty James, who was killed shortly after. 

When the Japanese found how hardly they were 
being pressed, they were anxious to send a message 
to Prince Su, and asked for volunteers to carry 
a letter. They fiaid, "Unless we can get this 
letter delivered, we may not be able to save 
the Fu " (that is, the place in which they were 
sheltered). 

Theni Mrs. Li, one of the L.M.S. Christian women, 
said, " I will go.- It is better that one should die 
than that all these thousands should perish ! " 

Many of her friends tried to dissuade her from 
goingj but she was determined. The Japanese were 
delighted \vhen they found a messenger ready to 
go. They escorted her to the barrier, through 
which she passed on her dangerous journey. 

She was successful in delivering the message, and 
returned in safety.' Unfortunately, in the haste 
attending her departute; the Japanese had forgotten 
to give her a passport back again, or perhaps they 
considered the risks so great that her return was 
unlikely. On her return she could not make the 
Japanese sentries at the barricades "understand 
who she was, and so was turned away and refused ^ 
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entrance. She managed to make her way outside 
the city, to her home in a neighbouring village. 
The next day, however, the son of one of her 
neighbours betrayed her to the Boxers, and she was 
at once put to death. 

The persecutors were amazed and perplexed at 
the calm confidence of the Christians in the face 
of death. One of the Peking deacons put on his 
best clothes and went out joyously to meet his 
doom. 

Two young boys when seized by the Boxers 
said boldly, " We are of the Jesus church. You 
need not bind us. We will not try to get away. 
Every step we take to your altar is one step 
nearer heaven ! " and very soon they had joined 
the noble army of martyrs. Other young children, 
on the way to execution, were heard to say, " You 
are bringing us great honour ! This is our day of 
great joy ! " 

One of our Christians from the country district 
of Yenshan had for many years been employed as 
letter-carrier between Yenshan, Tsang-chow, and 
Tientsin. A bright, cheery man was Fan, thor- 
oughly honest and trustworthy, and always willing 
to do a kindness for anyone. I can see his frank, 
pleasant face before me as I write. 

The Boxers seized him, for he was well known 
as a Christian throughout the countryside. As 
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he refused to deny his Saviour, they dug a deep 
hole and placed him upright in it, with his head 
below the level of the surrounding field. Earth 
was filled in up to his knees, and he was then 
asked to recant. As he refused to give up his 
faith, the filling up was continued up to his 
chin, and he was then offered another chance of 
life if he would forsake his Lord. But the brave 
fellow calmly refused to give up his faith, and was 
thereupon buried alive. 

Another Christian hjad been employed as gate- 
keeper at the mission compound, so was well 
known to the people of the town. He was by no 
means a bright-looking or attractive man, yet he 
knew in Whom he had believed, and was ready to 
die rather than forsake Christ. After/ they had 
seized him, the Boxers determined to torment him, 
for their own amusement, for a time. " We have 
heard you Christians are great singers," they said, 
" now you can give us a song." (Our Christians 
are very fond of some of the hymns which have 
been translated from Sankey's hymn-book.) 

Can you imagine the scene fdr, a moment — this 
lonely Christian in that far-off Chinese town with the 
cruel mob around him thirsting for his life ? But 
he was quite calm, and started singing in his by 
no means tuneful voice the hymn, " He leadeth me, 
blessed thought ! " 
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He went steadily through it to the last verses — 

" Lord,, I would clasp Thy hand in mine, 
Nor ever murmur nor repine ; 
Content; whatever lot I see, 
Since 'tis nly, God that leadeth me. 

And when my task on earth is done,' 
When by Thy grace the victory's won, 
E'en death's cold wave I will not flee, 
Since Thou through Jordan leadest me." 

They applauded him in their rough, brutal way, 
and told him to- " go ahead and sing another." 
So'he sang "Heaven is my home" to the tune of, 
"Home, sweet home." He sang the hymn brightly 
through to the Very end, and as he finished they 
fell upon him with their swords and cut him down. 

Another of our Peking Christians, an old man of 
seventy-five, well known as a great Bible student and 
a man of saintly character, was in a place of safety 
with the other Peking Christians who had fled for 
shelter to the missionaries. But he could not rest, 
for his youngest daughter was away in the country, 
and his heart was sore as he thought of all she 
might be enduring. The foreigners kne^y that his 
search would be hopeless, but one day he managed 
to slip away quietly, his heart full of a father's 
natural longing to find his daughter. 

They heard* .afterwards that on his. journey home- 
ward he was seized by the Boxers. He was well 
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known as a Christian, and they told him they would 
at once put h™ to death. , 

" Give me time for a word of pra,yer" he said, 
and falling upon his knees, he commenced the 
prayer of his Saviour upon the cross, "Father, 
forgive them," but before he could ifinish it the 
Boxeirs' swords had done their deadly work, and 
the saintly old Christian had passed over the dark 
river into the presence of the King he loved to 
serve. 

Another of our Peking Christians was a man 
who had a flourishing business in the city. The 
record of his trial was found among the documents 
left in the deserted, magistrates' office wh^n the 
allied troops arrived at Peking. 

He had hired carts, and was carrying his family 
away, with the hope of reaching some place of 
safety, when he was discovered by the Boxers. 
They dragged him from the cart which held his 
dear oneS, and stripping him: of his clothing, bound 
him with strong cords on to t^ieir cart, and carried 
him before the magistrates. Before he reached the 
yamen the cords h^-d cut into the flesh so that his 
body was covered with bleeding wounds. ^ 

The account of his trial was given as follows :■ — , 

" In anfiwer to questions, Mr. Chang replied that 
he had been for many years a~ merchant in business 
in Peking. One day some years before he had 
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been attracted to the preaching-hall of the London 
Mission. He had gone again and again, and the 
more he heard of the Jesus doctrine the more he 
felt it was just what he needed. After a year's 
probation he was baptized, and became a member 
of the church. ' This is my faith,' he, said. ' I am 
ready to invite death. I am not afraid to die, 
and shall certainly never give up my religion.'" 

The mandarin's secretary wrote out this state- 
ment, and then, according to custom, the prisoner 
at the bar affixed to it his mark, the impress of his 
•second finger. As the magistrate rose and left 
the court, the Christian fell upon his knees in 
' prayer, knowing that the time had come for him 
to seal his testimony with his blood. Immediately 
.the cruel Boxers fell upon him and put him to 
death. " 

Later on, after the return of the officials to the 
city, the magistrate spjjke to a missionary of this 
man's trial, which seemed to have impressed itself 
upon his memory. "And how was it possible for 
me to save his life," he added, " wheur he said right 
out before all the court, where ex^eryone could hear 
him, that he was a, Christian?" To this follower 
of Confucius it seemed an amazing thing that any 
man should feel enough interest in his religion to 
be willing to die for it. 

At one of our mission stations in the country. 
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between, Tientsin and Peking, there was a small 
band of Christians, ministered to by one of our 
young native preachers. When it was rumoured 
all over the countryside that the Boxers, who had 
done their terrible work in other places, were 
marching upon this village, many of his friends 
begged the young preacher to flee for his life. He 
was" well known as the leader of the Christians, 
and it was certain if he remained he would not 
be allowed to escape. 

" No," he replied, " I cannot leave the place. I 
have been placed here in charge of the Lord's work, 
and if God wishes to preserve my life He is able to 
do it. If not, I am willing to die at my post ! " 
Very soon after the Boxers attacked the chapel, and 
seizing the young preacher and one of the leaders 
of the church, tied them up to trees in front of the 
building where he had long ministered to his little 
flock. They gave the young preacher a chance of 
life if he would deny his Lord, but he firmly re- 
fused ; and there, where he had taught and sown the 
good seed of the gospel, they put him to a cruel 
death with his Christian companion, casting their 
mangled remains into the river. 

In some districts, and especially in and around 
Yenshan, the Boxers seem to have been greatly 
terrified by a belief, prevalent among the heathen, 
that the Christians would " rise again in three days." 
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It was for this reason that the bodies were terribly- 
mutilated, and in some cases ground to powder or 
burnt to ashes. 

Some of the Christians had very wonderftil 
escapes from massacre. 

One of our former schoolgirls in Peking was saved 
by her husband in a remarkable way. Finding 
no way of escape for her and her child, he built 
' a sriiall stone hut, in an unfrequented place. It 
had neither doors nor windows, for, after placing 
his young wife and little one inSide, he bricked up 
the entrance, leaving only a smalL opening through 
which he could pass food. It was about six feet 
' high and four feet square. Here the poor fugitives 
remaiiied ioi a period of six weeks. At the risk of 
his life the husband went backwards and forwards 
carrying them food, but sometimes for twenty-four 
hours or more he was unable to reach them. They 
remained safely in this strange hiding-place till the 
siege of Peking was raised, and the native Christians 
were no longer threatened ; but the little child did 
not long survive the privations it had endured. 

One of our young London Mission preachers, 
fearing that it would be more dangerous to remain 
under the protection of the foreigners than to seek 
refuge elsewhere, took his Wife and child, together 
with his blind mother, to a relative of his own, 
where he thought they might be safe. He left the 
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house for a short titae, and on .his return found 
that the two helpless women and the little child 
had been turned out on to the streets by the land- 
lord, who feared the destruction of his property 
, because it had harboured Christians. 

The poor young wife walked slowly along, carrying 
her little child and guiding the steps of her sight- 
less mother-in-law. Suddenly a Boxer came up, 
and seizing young Mrs. Chang by the sleeve, told 
hfer to follow him. Soon after he fell into a kind 
of .trance; as was the custom of these men. , He 
threw himself on the ground, and after foaming 
and raging fotrsome time, he got up, and pointing 
l^is finger at her, declared, " You are a Christian. I 
will kill you ! " 

He hurried her to a city gate near by, protected 
hy a guard of fifty soldiers. Not far off lay 
the mutilated bodies of many who had suffered 
death. 

'Thinking she would be killed at once, she began 
to pray for strength; to bear witness for the Lord 
even unto the end. They began to question her. 
" Are you a Christian ? " they asked. « I am." " To 
-what, church do you belong?" "To the church of 
the Jiesus religion." She was then offered a stick 
of incense to burn before the Boxer altari " Burn 
thisi" they said, " and your life s^iall be spared." 
Very firmly she replied, "No, I can never do that." 
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A crowd had gathered round, and they began to 
cry out loudly for her death. " Kill ! kill ! " they 
shouted, " and see if her body rises again and goes 
to Jesus Christ." The young wife eaJmly replied, 
" If you cut my body into pieces it will remain 
scattered- about upon the ground, like those," point- 
ing to the mangled corpses lying around. " It is 
my spirit that will escape you and rise at once 
to the Lord!" 

The Boxer hurried off to get a knife with which 
to despatch the fearless young woman.- -As he 
left, some feeling of pity seemed to enter the heart 
of one of the rough soldiers. "You ought to die, 
you hateful Christian, but then what would become 
of your child ? Quick now — run for your life \" 
he exclaimed. 

The poor girl trembled so with the revulsion of 
feeling that she could hardly move a step, but with 
the soldiers helping her, she managed to get out of 
sight before the Boxer returned. All night long, in 
fear and trembling, she crouched down with her child 
in a quiet corner, in an agony of fear. A sudden 
death, with peace and joy in the Saviour's presence, 
was far more to be desired than this terrible waiting 
for she knew not what horror. Just before day- 
break she saw a lantern approaching in the distance. 
When the man who carried it was near enough for 
her to distinguish his face, she saw to her joy that it 
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was her own husband, who had been out looking for 
her since noon of the day before. They obtained a 
cart, and providentially escaped to a distant village 
where a friend with some means bribed the villagers 
to keep their secret. 

Getting more and more anxious about the fate of 
his poor blind mother, who had never been seen 
since the Boxer had separated her from his fearless 
wife, the young, preacher determined to return to 
, the city and attempt to find her. Before long he 
was arrested by a band of Boxers and cruelly put 
to death, while his head was cut off and offered 
to one of the Boxer idols as an acceptable 
sacrifice. 

In a village near Tientsin, where for some years 
a very hopeful work has been going on, a young 
man, who had not been baptized but for some time 
had been deeply interested in the gospel, was seized 
by the Boxers. He was asked to deny his faith in 
Christ and to join their ranks, for he was a fine, 
strong-looking young fellow. But he firmly re- 
plied that whatever they did to him he would 
not recant. 

They then seized upon his mother, bound her, 
and threatened to torture her and put her to a 
cruel: death. The poor fellow could hold out no 
longer. Looking up to the sky, he cried, " Jesus, 
T can hold you no longer. I am forced to give you 
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up ! " So, for the sake of his mother, to save her 
from their cruel hands, he for the time gave up 
his faith. 

G],'eat indeed has been the sorrow and mental 
anguish of some who have thus purchased life for 
themselves or their dear ones at such a cost, under 
the pressure of a great fear. But it is not for 
English Christians, who know nothing about per- 
secution as a matter of experience, to judge them, 
for which of us dare say how he or she would pass 
through an ordeal so terrible? 

Some of the Christians escaped with their lives, 
but lost everything else. They hid themselves in 
caves, or among the tall kao-liang, a millet stalk 
which in^ midsummer grows to a height of ten or 
twelve feet. ' Some of them lay in ditches with the 
pitilefss July sun blazing down upon them. One 
man was bricked up for a week or two ip the brick 
platform which forms the bedstead of a Chinese 
house. Only God knows the terrible sufferings 
they endured. They might have died more martyr 
deaths than one for the pain and dread and mental 
strain of it all. 

Some mere lads died for Christ as bravely as the 
youthful martyrs of ancient Eome. One lad of 
sixteen, who liad been brought up in a mission ' 
school, to which, during the time of great famine, 
he had been brought by his elder brother, showed a 
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truly noble .spirit. His story is ithus told by one 
who knew him well : — 

" The whole family, some ten in all, were caught 
by the Boxers. After very earnest entreaties, 
the women and children were released*, \but the two 
brothers were detained, and finally one of them was 
sentenced' to die. Then the younger turned and 
said, ' Look here, elder brother, you are older than 
I am. You have a wife and- children to -care for, 
while I have no one. You would be much more 
missed tha,n I will be. Let me die, and you go and 
care fot mother and the rest !' 

" But the elder brother was torn asunder with grief ' 
I at the thought, and only after the younger entreated 
him to go, and leave him thus to die for the family, 
did he go. And the lad Wang Chien would have 
carried out his manful intention but for the merci- 
ful awakening of the human in the heart of one 
of the Boxer fiends, who, when the others had 
momentarily turned their backs, untied the cords 
that bound the bgy and whispered to him to flee. 
And Wang Chien needed no second bidding. With 
a bound he was away at full speed. He was fleet 
of foot, and soon was beyond reach of pursuit^ lost 
in the mazes of the. millet. He was quite uncon- 
scious of having done anything out of the common 
run of things. But the mother; it is good to hear 
her tell that story." ' 
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I could tell you many more stories of the bravery 
of our Christian converts — 

"A noble army, men and boys, 
The matron and the maid, 
Around the Saviour's throne rejoice 
In robes of light arrayed," 

but I 'think I have told you enough tg make 
you understand how noble and brave and true 
Chinese Christians can be when the love of Jesus 
, takes full possession of their hearts and lives. 
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